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The Second Deadly Sin 


There is a virtue named “Distributive Jus- 
tice’, which is described as the virtue which 
moves the State to distribute common goods 
and burdens among its citizens. ‘Our moral- 
ists have hardly done their duty by this virtue,”’ 
remarks Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., commenting in 
the Clergy Review on statements to the same 
effect by Pére Faidherbe. 


I suppose the duty of the State to restrain 
the activities of the Usurer would come under 
the heading of distributive justice, and certain- 
ly we must admit that in this matter our moral- 
ists have not been very ready with their prac- 
tical suggestions during the momentous years 
since 1914. 


Hence a certain puzzlement of the average 
Catholic when faced with such seeming novel- 
ties (though indeed they are anything but nov- 
elties in the Catholic tradition) as are pro- 
claimed by Fr. Charles Coughlin. The real 
answer would involve a complete history of 
Usury, which would be out of place here. By 
Usury, I do not mean merely the taking of in- 
terest on loans, which is a relatively unimpor- 
tant trick. In the broad sense, Usury is Ava- 
rice in action—the second of the seven capital 
sins; its instrument is Money—Money used as 
Power. 


Usury itself is nothing new. Thousands of 
years before Christ it was strangling the Baby- 
lonian civilization, and we all know how the Old 
Testament legislated vigorously against it. So 
did the Greek and Roman civilizations, but it 
ruined them all the same in the end. With the 
memory of that in mind, Christian teachers for 
nearly two thousand years fought the Usurer 
with gloves off. Half a century after the Bank 
of England had been founded, the Popes were 
still refusing to allow that interest could be 
charged on a loan merely because it was to be 
used for production. 


But meanwhile two things had happened to 
give to the Usurer the greatest opening he had 
ever had in the history of the world. The 
science and discovery of the Renaissance-time 
had opened up unlimited possibilities for the 
investor ; unlimited money was suddenly needed, 
far more money than any gold and silver could 
supply. The money-lenders rose to the occa- 


‘have failed us. 


sion, and bluffed everybody—especially the 
kings—into using their paper promises as if 
they were gold. Their bank-notes and checks 
supplied the urgent need for money, and they 
were. careful to keep the supply of this new 
form of spending-power in their own hands, 
and surround it with all possible mystery. Once 
they had safely brought off their supreme coup, 
of getting the nation as a whole into their debt, 
and thus annexing the collective credit of the 
community, they naturally had little difficulty 
in getting whatever alterations they needed 
made in the civil laws. The age of Modern 
Finance, of National Debt, of international 
lending, of Central Banks, of Company Promot- 
ing, of War Loans—in short the golden age of 
Usury—had begun. 


For the moralist the position was exceedingly 
difficult. Everyone could see that there was 
dangerous novelty in the new ways, and yet 
everyone too could see that the immediate re- 
sults were beneficial and that something of the 
kind was necessary. The loans and loan- 
charges that had once been called usury were 
now the unavoidable everyday routine of busi- 
ness. They had obtained the cautious approval 
of Calvin; but the Catholic conscience was not 
so easily satisfied, and confessors of the stricter 
sort kept the issue alive. 


During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies repeated requests were made to Rome for 
guidance—especially on whether Catholics 
might lend money at interest as and when al- 
lowed by the law of the land, without troubling 
further about titles. Rome always refrained 
from settling this question in principle, but an- 
swered that in practice such penitents were not 
to be disquieted in conscience, so long as they 
were willing to obey any future decision of the 
Holy See on the matter. And there the prob- 
lem still rests. The main question about loan- 
interest (as Dom J. B. McLaughlin says in the 
Clergy Review of January, 1935) is still sub 
judice. As for bankers and private investors 
who keep within the civil law—the practical 
rule for nearly two centuries has been non 
inquietandi. 


It is at this point I suppose (in 1873, if you 
like, when the various instructions on Usury 
were summarized by Rome) that the moralists 
Rome said in effect: “There is 
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something suspicious about this modern finance, 
and yet it seems absolutely necessary too. Let 
us wait and see.” When a difficult moral ques- 
tion stands that way, all the more reason (one 
might argue) for the experts to ascertain the 
full facts and discuss the matter thoroughly. 
Instead of which, they have been content to rest 
upon the “Non inquictandi’, treating it as a 
moral decision rather than as an interim In- 
struction for confessors, and confining their 
chapter on usury to the attempt to justify in 
logical theory what was already admitted in 
practice. 


It is easy enough to blame our moral theo- 
logians for not getting at the real facts of Fi- 
nance; but blame is not much use, and there are 
always excuses. The priests who have practical 
acquaintance with money-matters are not usu- 
ally the same as those who write the moral- 
theology text-books. The latter live in colleges, 
and have little to remind them of the possibili- 
ties of the check-system; and their teaching- 
tradition gives a larger place to the assembling 
of opinions expressed by their predecessors 
than to the latest worldly ways of getting rich. 
Moreover, in the past we have depended a good 
deal on writers in the Latin countries, where 
there is (as present events show) a tempera- 
mental difficulty in imagining that money can 
be other than metallic. 


At any rate, the situation now is that mod- 
ern Usury in the post-War years has reached 
fantastic heights of successful injustice; at the 
same time its operations are no longer a secret, 
having been uncovered in the evidence given be- 
fore Parliamentary Committees and published 
in Government Reports, not to mention many 
books by authoritative writers. Any English 
citizen (and I suppose any American citizen 
too) with a clear head and a little serious read- 
ing may now understand for himself how in- 
terest-bearing credits are created out of noth- 
ing, how all money begins its existence as a debt, 
how the money-lenders by means of national 
and municipal debts have the whole community 
in pawn to them forever, how the alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction of credit is the cause 
of booms and depressions, of high prices and 
low prices, and thus enables the Usurer to 
bankrupt his clients and possess himself of 
their goods which he holds as securities; how, 
in short, the usurer has learned to make full use 
of modern progress, “and commit the oldest 
sins the newest kind of ways.” 


The moral theologians too, like all the rest of 
us, are making acquaintance with the newly 
discovered facts. There is nothing about all 
this in their books, and there is nothing about 
it (for reasons which it would need some re- 
search to set forth) in the encyclicals of Pope 
Leo XIII. But Pius XI, without waiting for 
the theologians, broke the ice in 1931 with a 


crash so resounding, that it was a year or two | 


before any Catholics realized what had hap- 
pened. 


It seems to me possible that the reason which 
the theologians have appealed to as justifying 
a standard interest on loans, and which cer- 
tainly has been a genuine reason since the close 
of the middle ages, is rapidly ceasing to have 
any correspondence with the realities of mod- 
ern life. “Lucrum cessans” it was called, and 
it meant that a man could always find plenty of 
profitable opportunities of investments waiting 
for his money, and consequently if he lent it 
instead of investing it he could reasonably de- 
mand interest by way of compensation. Yes, 
but is it true any longer that profitable oppor- 
tunities of investment are waiting all round? 
On the contrary, bank-money lies idle on de- 
posit, interest-rates fall, loan-conversions are 
the order of the day, and it looks as if these 
tendencies are due to profound world-causes 
that will continue to operate. In that case 
the ethical problem of loan interest will lose 
its reality, in the same way as the question 
of private property in the means of production 
loses much of its reality in an age of planning; 
and the bad laws enacted in the past by Gov- 
ernments at the dictation of the Usurer, such 
as the limited-liability Company Acts in Eng- 
land, will then be more easily changed into 
“new laws strong and sweet.” 


But the real secret of the Usurer’s power is 
not Interest on debt, but Debt itself. The Pope 
puts his finger on the central point when he re- 
fers to the financial domination of those who 
“control credit and determine its allotment.” 
They control that which is the economic life- 
blood of the community. The Usurer will 
always be in power so long as the issue of 
money and credit remains in private hands, 
instead of being in the hands of the supreme 
authority to be used, as I think President 
Roosevelt said once, “for the welfare of all the 
people.” 

F, H. DRINKWATER 
Birmingham, England 


Altogether too much emphasis is laid on the 
negative character of “Quadragesimo anno” 
and a few scattered, insufficiently understood 
recommendations. In these days of platforms 
and programs and “deals”, the constructive, 
programmatic features of the Encyclical should 
exert a particularly powerful appeal. The Pope 
proposes nothing less than what the title of the 
document calls for: “The Reconstruction of So- 
ciety and Its Perfection Conformably to the 
Precepts. of the Gospel,” and outlines a definite 
and distinct system of reforming society. To 
grasp and popularize this plan is one of the 
most important duties of Catholics at present. 


- 


New Deals, Past and Present 


XIII. 


There came into our hands recently a weekly 
newspaper printed in a New England town 
of 2500 souls. It was in so many respects supe- 
rior to the weeklies published in small communi- 
ties of the South and West that we spent some 
time comparing it with some of these. We ob- 
served, among other things, that a savings 
bank (one of three banks advertising) in the 
Connecticut community boasted of deposits of 
over $4,000,000. An Arkansas paper we had 
read a few days previous, published in a town 
of over 4000 people and 3 railroads, reported, 
on the other hand, with evident pride, an only 
bank had increased its deposits to over $400,000. 


The New England States, we know, with 
their 6.7 percent of the country’s population, 
possess 9.15 percent of its manufacturing. It 
is true the wealth of this section of the coun- 
try has been gained also from other sources 
than industry. But “division of labor,” so fav- 
orable to capital, has undoubtedly promoted the 
economic and financial strength of these small, 
but densely populated states. On the other 
hand, the backwardness of large sections of our 
country must be attributed to the same cause, 
centralization of finance and industry in cities 
and states far removed from the producers of 
raw materials. This condition calls for decen- 
tralization of industry. 


While this thought has not as yet taken hold 
of the mass—in fact, the farmer even does not 
consider it in his discussions—here and there 
it has found champions. Among them, we have 
discovered Franklin D. Roosevelt who, while 
Governor of New York, declared in favor of 
segregating industry in small communities, 


chiefly, it is true, with the intention of reliev- . 


ing the hardships of the unemployed in cities. 
But Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose is not to make 
farmers out of workingmen. While he wishes 
to bring unemployed city dwellers “closer to the 
actual sources of food supply,” his article on 
the question insists: “First we must try to work 
out a definite plan by which industry itself will 
work to move certain forms of industry out of 
congested centers where unemployment is 
greatest into the smaller communities, closer to 
the primary food supply.”!) Nor has the busi- 
ness-world been insensible to the need of decen- 
tralizing industry. In May, 1932, the Business 
World heralded the opinion: “This Increase in 
Small Plants looks like Decentralization.” 
Although the related facts did not quite war- 
rant the title, the following conclusion was nev- 
ertheless correct: ‘Manufacturers of nationally 
distributed consumer goods wonder whether the 
increasing number of small manufacturers may 
force a decentralization of production, result in 
an eventual realignment of production and dis- 


1) U.S. Daily, Wash. Yearly Index, p. 2128. 
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tribution facilities. For instance, they consider 
it decidedly significant that North Carolina, up 
to a few years ago a cotton-growing state, 
should in one year attract 28 new manufac- 
turers of food products, and predict that, as a 
result, manufacturers who have been shipping 
their products into that state may shortly find 
their market dwindling.’’?) 


The tendency toward decentralization was, 
undoubtedly, quite marked for a time. Accord- 
ing to a “Special to the Christian Science Moni- 
tor’ from Denver, published in the issue of 
August 28, 1930, “a revolution in the operation 
of the American woolen manufacturing busi- 
ness is seen in the move of a group of eastern 
manufacturers to establish eight woolen mills 
in Colorado.” B. J. Summerhaze, engaged at 
the time in conducting a survey in Colorado in 
preparation of a contemplated conference of 
manufacturers interested in the possibility of 
establishing mills in that state, remarked on 
this occasion that of the 928 woolen factories 
in the United States 900 were situated in the 
New England States, with only 28 west of 
Ohio! At the same time the western wool belt, 
west of the Mississippi river, was producing 
annually about 85 percent of the total crop, 
which was sent to “Boston markets.” “At least 
45 percent of that amount,” Mr. Summerhaze 
is quoted as saying, “‘returns in the form of tex- 
tiles.”” Consequently, freight was paid both 
ways by the farmer, on the raw wool and any 
woolen goods he could afford! The representa- 
tive of the eastern manufacturers of woolens did 
not admit just that; but he did say that “long 
freight hauls on raw and finished woolen pro- 
ducts will be eliminated by placing mills in 
Colorado.”’ Whether the contemplated reloca- 
tion of mills was carried out, we do not know. 
Possibly not, because of consideration for inter- 
ests other than the welfare of producers and 
consumers in the State of Colorado. But the 
desirability of decentralization of industry has 
been recognized frequently since then. 


In the opinion of George O. Muhlfeld, presi- 
dent, Stone and Webster, Inc., of New York, 
“the depression has taught us many lessons... 
One of the most important of these is the reali- 
zation of how empty was our favorite boast of 


_ a few years ago that we had the largest plants, 


the longest railroads and the biggest machines 
in the world.” The pendulum was now swing- 
ing back; we were, characteristically, celebrat- 
ing the virtue of the small plant and compact, 
flexible business. It was clear in his mind, Mr. 
Muhlfeld stated, “that present business condi- 
tions plainly call for the need of small plants, 
better distributed through the country, and 
placed so stragetically that they could render 
their services on a more economical basis.” 
Concentration of too many great industries in 
a few large cities, he said, had created a serious 


2) Loe. cit., May 25, 1982, p. 22. 
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social problem, as well as an industrial prob- 
lem, which could be best worked out by a pro- 
cess of decentralization.*) 

More recently, a member of the present Ad- 
ministration, John T. Ferris of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, in presenting his views on 
decentralization to a joint session of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association and the American 
Sociological Society, indicated that industry 
had no time to lose if it wished to avoid the 
danger of being confronted with increasing 
centralized and arbitrary control of all impor- 
tant production and distribution activities by 
the Government! This contingency, Mr. Ferris 
said, could be avoided by adopting the follow- 
ing program: 

“1. Industry must find ways for carrying on 
mass-production processes in small units, many 
of which should be located in impoverished 
rural communities. 

“2. Industry must tolerate and encourage 
local manufacturing of essential goods when the 
savings in distribution and transportation costs 
are great enough to make such projects econom- 
ically feasible. . 

“3. Industry must take a hand in helping the 
rural areas keep the income from manfacturing 
industry in those areas where it will raise the 
standard of living and make possible the pur- 
chase of increased quantities of such goods as 
can be most economically produced in the cities. 

“4, Industry should cooperate in planning 
manufacturing operations in rural areas so as 
to provide some part-time employment. 

“5. Industry should contribute fairly to local 
tax funds, which are essential to maintain social 
services at levels required in order to make ru- 
ral areas livable.’’*) 

Both Mr. Roosevelt, in the article quoted 
from, and Mr. Ferris, view decentralization 
chiefly as a means towards relief of unemployed 
workers in cities and destitute farmers and ten- 
ants in certain parts of the country. A redis- 
tribution of industrial plants for the purpose of 
granting the one cheaper housing and food and 
the other an opportunity of adding to his mea- 
ger income. Evidently neither of the two con- 
sidered decentralization as an economic prob- 
lem concerning the planter or the farmer even 
who cultivates and calls “his own” a quarter 
section of land in the prairie and mountain 
states, or the Southwest. Nor those far western 
fruit growers whose products must seek distant 
markets. Markets even in foreign countries, 
disorganized by tariff and currency policies em- 
ployed in the service of economic nationalism. 
At a picnic conducted by a co-operative society 
in Nebraska a few years ago, one of the speak- 
ers shouted: “We need lower freight rates, not 
higher, in the Middle West, in order to be able 
to compete on an equitable basis with industry 


3) An interview by Associated Press, Feb. 11, 1932. 
4) Decentralization Called Vital Need. N. Y. Times, 
Dec. 30, 1934. 


on both coasts, which have the benefits of water 
rates.” But lower freight rates alone would 
not mend matters; the waste incurred by ship- 
ping raw material to industries’ far removed 
from the land producing them, while a part of 
the finished product is returned to the rural 
districts after the goods have passed through 
the hands of several middlemen, would still ob- 
tain. Of this the speaker was evidently aware. 
“We should make more of the things we need 
right here in Nebraska,” he added, “‘as well as 
process more of what we raise on our farm.’’>) 

The Nebraska co-operator evidently had 
grasped, as the result of experience and obser- 
vation, what was for Henry C. Carey a doc- 
trine: “The nearer the place of conversion [of 
farm staples] can be brought to the place of 
production, the less will be the necessity for 
transportation, the more steady will be the de- 
mand for labor throughout the year, the larger 
will be the quantity that will be given to the 
work of production, the better will the laborer 
be fed and clothed, and the more rapid will be 
the accumulation of wealth in the form of ma- 
chinery to be used in the further increase of 
production.’’*) The attainment of this condi- 
tion is more than a mere possibility. A contri- 
butor to the Jrish Rosary, relating the impres- 
sions of a vacation spent in-Germany, is wit- 
ness for the existence of this condition in a cer- 
tain part of that country: “You see nothing in 
Germany,” he writes, “in any way comparable 
to the awful wilderness of grass land that you 
see everywhere in Ireland. In South Germany 
[not, let us add, the home of large scale indus- 
try], tillage and factories—often quite small 
factories—reign supreme; or rather, they are 
like the two kings of Brentford who shared a 
single throne.”’ ‘‘The farm and the factory,” 
we are told, and this is the for us most impor- 
tant consideration, “support each other; every 
town has its group of neat, thriving fac- 
tories.’’7) 

The “awful wilderness of grass land’ the 
writer speaks of as existing in Ireland, re- 
sulted from the identical system to which our 
country owes the present maldistribution of in- 
dustry. Carey was well aware of this, and fre- 
quently refers to Ireland for proof of his con- 
tentions. He accuses England in this connection 
of denying “to all places but one the power to 
bring the consumer to the side of the producer.” 
Carey was not, however, concerned only with 
the economic welfare of producers and consu- 
mers; the system attacked by him, he said, ex- 
hausted the soil and ultimately drove the people 
from the land. Having, in one instance, dis- 
cussed the advantages of the proximity of the 
market to the land, he asserts: “If, however, 
the market be distant, the producer must raise 


5) Nebraska Union Farmer, Aug. 12, 1931. 
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7) Loe. cit., Nov. 1930, p. 870. 
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only those things that will bear carriage [let 
the reader remember in this connection our one- 
crop system! Ed. S. J.] . and thus is he 
limited in his cultivation, and the more he is 
limited the more rapidly he exhausts his lands.” 


This state of things, Carey thought, “has 


been followed always by diminution of popula-. 


tion.” And hence it is, he wrote over eighty 
years ago, “that we see the destruction of life 
in Ireland, India and the West Indies, while 
from the two former vast numbers are annually 
exported, many of them to perish in the new 
countries to which they are driven.’’8) Do not 
soil erosion, the extent and importance of 
which the Administration stresses so, weed- 
infested areas, and the desertion of the land by 
so many farmers over three decades, indicate 
to what extremes agriculture has been brought 
in our country, largely through adherence to 
the false policy of depriving, to use Carey’s 
words, ‘‘millions of people of all mode of em- 
ployment except agriculture, and thus placing 
those millions at such a distance from market 
that the chief part of their labor and its pro- 
ducts is lost in the effort to reach that market, 
and their land exhausted because of the impos- 
sibility of returning to the soil any portion of 
the crop yielded by it.’%) “Commercial cen- 
tralization,” he adds, “produces all these 
effects.” 

While the tariff-wall and unjust freight rates 
have prevented the decentralization of industry 
in our country, our financiers and industrialists 
have inaugurated industries in countries ‘in 
which European influence has long been domi- 
nant,” as John Abbink, Vice-President and 
Business Manager, Business Publishers Inter- 
national Corporation, told a Chicago audience 
on September 25, 1930. The speaker instanced 
one example that should give the rural West 
and South furiously to think: “For years, 
practically all of the stoves used in Cuba had 
been imported from Germany, France and Bel- 
gium, and to a much smaller extent, from the 
United States. Not only have the Cubans had 
to pay for the stove itself, but in some instances 
an equal amount of freight and packing. Re- 
cently one of our steel manufacturers has been 
able to interest local capital in Cuba to the ex- 
tent that three separate stove manufacturing 
plants are being established there to manufac- 
ture stoves which will be made up of parts 
stamped and enamelled in this country.” 

But this is not all. For Mr. Abbink con- 
tinued: “Literally hundreds of such manufac- 
turing operations have been fostered by U. S. 
manufacturers during the past ten years—and 
they are not only creating local wealth and 
wages for added buying power, literally creat- 
ing them because they never existed before, but 


8) The Slave Trade. Domestic and Foreign: Why it 
Oh and how it may be extinguished. Phila., 1853, 


. 198-199. 
“ 9) The Slave Trade etc., p. 19% 


adding to our own markets for industrial equip- 
ment as well.” And, he added, “the upbuilding 
of these local industries [in foreign countries | 
calls for capital, which has represented no in- 
considerable item of our export during the past 
decade. Capital extensions again call for new 
equipment and provide more wages. During the 
past ten years no less than $2,500,000,000 of our 
surplus (!) funds have gone into industrial in- 
vestment in Latin America alone.’’!°) 

Yes, and these very loans, the money lost to 
us, are one of the chief causes of the depres- 
sion! And, if on the same occasion the speaker 
declared: ‘‘For years past and even now, Eur- 
ope’s policy in foreign trade has been to pre- 
vent insofar as possible the development of any 
industry in the so-called ‘backward’ countries 
other than that of producing raw materials,” 
one is tempted to inquire whether financial and 
industrial America did not impose on rural 
America the very same thraldom. 

Let the dead bury the dead! Let the “back- 
ward” sections of our country awaken to the 
need of industrial decentralization. 

F. P. KENKEL 


Subsistence Hlomesteads in 
Germany 
I 


At the Catholic Rural Life Conference con- 
ducted in Dubuque in the fall of 1932 I was 
permitted to discuss attempts at establishing 
German Catholic settlements in foreign coun- 
tries. I mentioned the founding of Catholic 
settlements in Brazil, in Canada, and of some 
undertaken in the United States, most of them 
under the auspices of St. Raphael’s Society in 
Germany, whose Secretary General I was from 
1920 to 1930. I endeavored to show what a 
religious minority can achieve in this field if it 
proceeds systematically. 

At the Milwaukee conference in 1933, I 
was again privileged to speak on the Back to 
the Land Movement in Germany. I demonstra- 
ted what had been attempted by the German 
Government in the last few years and what had 
been accomplished by the Catholics of Germany 
in that direction. I pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment of that country had since 1919 created 
57,444 new small farms covering 1,482,000 
acres, that up to the end of 1931 about 7500 
Catholic. families, or at least 30,000 people, had 
been settled on this land and that 25 Catholic 
villages with resident priests and Catholic 
schools had been established. I might add that 
this undertaking had been approved by all the 
Bishops of Germany, who elected the Bishop of 
Ermland acting President of this Catholic 
movement. There is no doubt that similar re- 


10) The 1930 Tariff and the Next Decade in Export. 
Eight unnumbered pages. N. p. and y. 
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sults could be achieved under similar patronage 
in this country. 

Not so long ago, the U. S. Government ini- 
tiated a movement for the establishment of Sub- 
sistence Homestead Farms. For this reason 
perhaps, I was requested to submit to the Rural 
Life Conference conducted at St. Paul last No- 
vember an account of what has been done along 
similar lines in Germany. The reader may re- 
call that the first step to be taken regarding the 
Subsistence Homestead Farm program was the 
selection of a suitable name for this new under- 
taking. A number of suggestions were offered, 
and several references were made to the plan 
pursued by the German Government, who “had 
done probably more than any other people in 
the development of this way of living.” 

The German word for this undertaking is not 
merely “Siedlung’’, as given in a release to the 
newspapers, which in its true meaning is “‘set- 
tlement”’. The official German name is “Vor- 
stadtische Kleinsiedlung’’, which means “estab- 
lishment of small suburban holdings’. The 
public also call it “Stadtrandsiedlung”’, which 
means “Town—or city—edge settlements”’. 
Whatever name these places are known by, 
these plots are not intended to enable the own- 
ers to enter into production of crops for the 
market but to assist the people receiving a small 
or part-time wage, food production on these 
plots being confined in Germany as well as 
in the United States to consumption by the 
producers. Besides enjoying health and free- 
dom in the country, the homesteaders, if you 
allow me to call them by this name, grow their 
own fruit and vegetables, keep a small flock of 
chickens, a few rabbits, a pig, a goat or a cow. 
In other words, they limit their labors and out- 
put to production for home use, for the subsist- 
ence of their families, but not for sale. 

This undertaking is by no means a new idea 
in Germany. In fact, as far back as 34 years 
ago we find that the German Department for 
Workmen’s and Old Age Insurance had loaned 
78,129,226 Marks for such land and building 
purposes up to 1901. The Prussian and Ba- 
varian Treasuries, which owned the coal mines 
in the Saar territory, devoted special attention 
to model farm homes for their miners. They 
constructed one-family houses with a garden 
space of 800 square meters, or 1.5 acre each. 
Very often these places passed from the head 
of the family to the sons, that is, if the latter 
were miners and remained in the same locality. 
In consequence of this practice the working 
classes in the Saar district developed high so- 
cial and cultural standards. It is also of inter- 
est that the owners in other coal mining regions 
in Germany and magnates of industry estab- 
lished small holdings for their workmen and of- 
fice employees. The settlements the Krupp 
works, near Hssen, had set up for their em- 
ployees were, e. g., famous throughout the 


world. I have often visited that beautiful and 
quaint village of Margaretenhohe near Essen, 
with its neat little homes, streets and gardens, 
to which charm was added by clever landscap- 
ing. Later the various Trade Unions, Social- 
ist and Christian, undertook similar develop- 
ment plans. I remember with pleasure the wide 
and beautiful streets developed by one of the 
socialistic Trade Unions in Hamburg, the en- 
terprise having been made possible by their 
own powerful savings-bank, assisted by public 
funds. 

In the fall of 1931, the German Government 
itself undertook the erection of small holdings 
—our “Stadtrandsiedlung”’. The Government 
plan was designed to operate on a very large 
scale, and it cannot be denied that political dif- 
ficulties gave the final impetus. What with in- 
creasing unemployment, dissatisfaction and 
minor political disturbances quite a problem 
presented itself. The German Government en- 
deavored to meet this issue by the political 
remedy of the national subsistence homestead 
project, intended to restore employment, pro- 
vide homes, and thereby give to the unemployed 
the satisfaction of working on their own homes, 
create new purchasing power, new buyers and 
markets for industrial products, and new tax 
payers. 

Economic advantages are naturally accompa- 
nied by considerations of an ethical, hygienic 
and national-political nature. In the open air 
of the country, and on a homestead owned by 
the family, the young generation grows up far 
healthier and more free at heart than in the 
overcrowded tenements, in the narrow city 
streets and ill-smelling alleys of the factory 
districts. It is interesting also to note the final 
political goal of the undertaking represented by 
these little homesteads in Germany: the best I 
can do to illustrate it is to refer to the name of 
the law under which they have been establish- 
ed: “Die dritte Notverordnung des Reichspra- 
sidenten zur Sicherung von Wirtschaft und Fi- 
nanzen und zur Bekampfung politischer Aus- 
schreitungen,’”’ vom 6. Oktober 1931 (The Third 
Emergency Bill of the Reichspresident for se- 
curing domestic economy and finances and for 
combating political disturbances). 

Now the question may arise how the project 
was carried out and what has been achieved. 
When I say “was carried out’ I mean to say 
that the German program of that time has been 
brought to an end. In fact, with the end of 
1933, the homestead activities can be considered 
as closed when the U. S. Subsistence projects 
marked their beginning. The German Govern- 
ment Subsistence Plan extended therefore only 
for two years and two months. 

_For this period, four divisions must be con- 
sidered and special mention made of each. 

For the first two divisions, Dr. Saassen, a 


' Catholic, President of the district of Trier, was 
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appointed Government Commissioner, in charge 
of surburban colonization. On Nov. 10th, 1931, 
he published the first regulations governing 
these homes and plots, which were converted 
into law December 23rd of tHe same year. On 
July 1, 1932, the Government Commissioner an- 
nounced regulations for the second division. A 
month later, the Secretary of Labor himself 
took charge of all these projects, and on Febru- 
ary 20th, 1933, regulations for the third di- 
vislon were announced. Six months later, pro- 
visions governing the fourth division were put 
into effect. From this it is evident that 4 dif- 
ferent sets of regulations were established to 
govern these homestead units. In other words, 
four different changes were made, indicating a 
process of development. 

The nature of some of the regulations may be 
of interest. The only copy I have available is 
that applying to the 2nd division. It provides 
for the planning of the homesteads with respect 
to the land, the building of homes, and the 
financing of the different units. Further, that 
the unemployed homesteader be obliged by per- 
sonal labor to contribute to the development of 
the settlement, by working at construction of 
roads and houses, the while he continued, how- 
ever, to receive the dole. It also required the 
homesteader to pay rent and installments on 
amortization for the land used and the house 
and the implements, until the homestead be- 
came his property. —In the regulations of the 
first division the administration was committed 
to the States, municipalities and incorporated 
communities. They were allowed, however, to 
entrust it to social building or colonization so- 
cieties. Under the third division the societies 
themselves may be entrusted with the trustee- 
ship immediately, whereas the municipalities 
retain the right of control, while in the regula- 
tions of the 4th division societies are the im- 
mediate trustees and are no longer bound to 
municipalities. 

A development from one division to the other 
is therefore evident; a slow progress to the in- 
dependence of the trustees, who finally take 
over the entire responsibility for fulfillment of 
all legal requirements. This obligated them to 
carry out the establishment of the homestead 
unit: providing the land, planning, financing, 
selecting the homesteaders, technical execution, 
the care for the homesteaders and administra- 
tion of the settlement for the first three years. 

Providing the land: Many donations of land 
were made for this project by municipalities 
which owned large tracts outside the cities, 
towns, or villages. In some instances, the larg- 
est cities declined to provide such valuable 
property as it had to be surrendered outright 
or at a very low price. In some sections of 
Germany, in which truck-gardening is engaged 
in extensively, considerable opposition was en- 
countered due to the fear entertained by grow- 


ers the new homesteaders would compete with 
them in the market. Real difficulties arose in 
the vast and thickly populated industrial cen- 
ters, especially in Westphalia and the Rhine- 
land. Cost of land was an important factor also 
except in the cases of the smaller municipali- 
ties. In many instances it was necessary to buy 
the land from private owners. 

The size of the Subsistence Homesteads in 
Germany seems to be rather small compared 
with those in the U. S.; however, by reason of 
the intensified farming methods in vogue 
abroad, our people probably raised as much if 
not more on their units than is raised on the 
Subsistence Homestead units here. 

Our regulations called for the smallest unit 
to be 600 square metres, or 1/7 of an acre, and 
on the largest the limit was 5000 square metres, 
or 1 1/4 acres. These small plots were divided 
into so many square yards for the house, poul- 
try yard, vegetable garden, orchard, etc. The 
size of the units varied in the different divisions, 
and we find that the unit in the 4th division 
was somewhat larger than under the other re- 
gulations, 1000 square metres, or 1200 square 
yards. Wherever these provisions could not be 
met, the homesteaders were to be enabled to 
rent what they lacked. Here too we see a de- 
velopment from the first to the 4th division. 

The funds available for these projects came 
through the Secretary of Labor. They were ap- 
portioned to the different States. Each appli- 
cation was given careful consideration. The 
loan was either approved or refused. The loans 
were repaid in three installments, 30% at the 
beginning, 50% at the second stage of develop- 
ment, and 20% when the houses were ready for 
occupancy. Great changes took place during 
the development; political considerations had 
to be reckoned with. For instance, in the first 
division the projects in the centers containing 
large numbers of unemployed were favored, 
especially Greater-Berlin. Later preference was 
shown smaller cities and towns and even the 
open country. Further, part-time workers and 
even full-time workers were drawn into the 
homesteads, provided they agreed to short 
hours of work in order to help unemployed men 
to obtain employment. Meanwhile in the first 
division in Prussia 11,255 homesteads were 
created in 136 municipalities, in the 4th di- 
vision 11,504 allotments were made in 707 mu- 
nicipalities. A similar proportion obtains with 
respect to the other Federal States. In Bavaria, 
for instance, in the first division, 1726 home- 
steads had been established in 23 municipalities, 
while in the 4th division there were 1939 home- 
steads in 149 municipalities. Altogether, the 
German Government erected 17,828 homesteads 
in 223 municipalities in the first division and 
about 1500 more, or 19,283 homesteads, in. the 
fourth division in a number of municipalities 
five times greater, i. e. 1291. Meanwhile, in the 
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first division 10,112 homesteads, or 57% of the 
total, had been allotted to cities with a popula- 
tion of more than 100,000; in the 4th division 
their ratio fell to 29%, or 4139. On the other 
hand the ratio of municipalities with less than 
5000 inhabitants increased from 1081, or 6%, 
in the first division, to 7258 homesteads, or 
37%, in the fourth. 

The most interesting fact I have been able to 
establish in this connection is that in the last 
25 months 65,470 homesteads had been created. 
Besides these homesteads, 83,880 small vege- 
table gardens were started with the help of the 
same government grants. 

We learn that the Government has appropri- 
ated 193 million Marks for this purpose, or 
about $80,000,000 in American money at the 
present rate of exchange. The first division re- 
ceived 48 million Marks, the second 35 million, 
the third 40 million, and the 4th 70 million 
Marks. The funds for the first and second di- 
visions were obtained through the Reichs- 
budget; those for the third and fourth were 
grants to be drawn against the Reich and 
redeemable within five years. A large banking 
institution, the Deutsche Bau- und Bodenbank 
in Berlin, acted as trustee. 

The allowances for the 1st and 2nd divisions 
were 2500 Marks per family; for families with 
five and more children an extra allowance of 
500 M. for one additional bedroom was granted. 
Families with four children were allowed a de- 
duction of 40 M. for interest for the first years. 
The loans in the 3rd and 4th divisions were 
fixed at 2250 M. with additional 250 M. for one 
extra bedroom for families with four children, 
and an allowance of 500 M. for those with five 
children. 

Payment of interest began with the calendar 
year after the harvesting of the first crop. The 
rate was 3% for the first three years and 4% 
for the subsequent period. The interest was re- 
duced if the homesteader was in a position to 
make a down payment of 30% of the building 
costs. The value of the homesteader’s personal 
labor (in building the house, on the roads etc.), 
an expression of self-help, was fixed at 500 M. 
Allowances on this score were, however, re- 
duced in the course of time. For the home- 
steader who, being employed, could not perform 
any of this work, the loan was increased from 
2250 M. to 2500. In places where part-time 
workers were settled, they were allowed to 
work on their homestead, while unemployed 
men took their place in the work-shop. 

If the homesteader did not possess the nec- 
essary equipment for farming or gardening, the 
administrators of the projects were permitted 
to furnish him with such equipment (seed, 
sprouts, fertilizer, fruit trees, chickens, a pig, a 
goat) at an allowance of 200 M., chargeable 
against operating costs. 

The expenses of building must not exceed 


3000 M. (including the self-help, estimated at 
500 M.). Exceptions were allowed if the home- 
steader was able to provide his own or bor- 
rowed capital up to 1000 M.; it was hoped to 
attract frozen assets by this means. These ex- 
penditures include all outlays, such as expenses 
of building, digging wells, providing running 
water, building fences, cost of implements, fee 
for the architect; only the cost of the land was 


excluded. Grorc M. TIMPE, P.S.M. 


Preserve WholesaleIndividualism 


No people were ever so ruled by slogans as 
our own! Not so long ago, politicians and 
newspaper writers declared “paternalism” to 
be entirely incompatible with American ideals, 
with the rugged self-reliance of a people that 
had conquered a continent. ; 

Now the very self-same individualism which, 
it was claimed, had carried us per aspera 
astra, is decried, derided and denounced as 
something so vilely amoral that recourse must 
be had to war-time propaganda and coercion to 
put it away. And just as little as the dema- 
gogues of yesterday do those of today really 
know or concern themselves with the true 
meaning of these terms, paternalism, individu- 
alism, or what they imply. 

Neither paternalism nor rugged individual- 
ism are in themselves evils. Public authority 
must in certain instances and at times practice 
paternalism; the very individualism now de- 
clared infamous by spellbinders should, by hav- 
ing recourse to self-help and mutual help, and 
through a democratic control of government 
policies, forestall paternalistic practices injuri- 
ous to the welfare of citizens, society, and the 
State. 

The lazy, shiftless, cringing Roman proletari- 
an was not possessed of what is now denounced 
as rugged individualism. He expected and de- 
sired the State should provide him, not merely 
with bread, but also with recreation and amuse- 
ments, Sanguinary ones at that. As against the 
Rome of the Emperors, the medieval city-state 
was a well organized cooperative common- 
wealth, but the common weal was not sustained 
by suppression of rugged individualism. Prince 
Kropotkin’s praise of the achievements of mu- 
tual help in the Middle Ages, the true well- 
springs of which the distinguished anarchist 
did not discover, must be attributed in part to 
a well-balanced policy of the obligations of pub- 
lic power to protect and further the common 
good, and aid and assist, if necessary, groups 
and individuals, without interfering with or 
destroying healthy, strong individual initiative, 
upon which the welfare of society and the state, 
in fact the preservation of the liberties of a 
people, at all times depend. 

Christianity as well as true democracy favor 
and have need of individuals possessed of 
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strength of character, the firm determination 
to perform the duties of their state and station 
in life, to dare and do, to promote earnestly 
and energetically their own as well as the wel- 
fare of their fellowmen. Let us, therefore, pre- 
serve rugged individualism, not to be abused 
for selfish purposes, but to be expended for the 
attainment of all those things upon which de- 
pend the perpetuation and advancement of 
Christian civilization and culture. 
_ There is an individualism which, because of 
its very nature, should be shunned. It had its 
inception in the doctrines of the religious re- 
formers of the 16. century, and was enlarged 
upon by the philosophers of the 18th. From 
it have flown doctrines of a religious, political 
and economic kind of so destructive a nature 
that mankind can no longer close their eyes to 
the falsehood of these doctrines. But we should 
be careful to discriminate between the individu- 
alism just referred to and that inseparable 
from human nature, and which to turn to good 
account is the bounden duty of everyone. 
Rugged individualism has its place in a 
Christian society; it would be crushed, were it 
to assert itself in Soviet Russia. And how long 
it may be preserved under Fascism, remains to 
be seen. ..PoK: 


Warder’s Review 


The Fruit of Rebellion 


The following statement has seemed to us, 
ever since it was first published in the Jrish 
Theological Quarterly some fifteen years ago, 
tragically significant: 

“The Church in the past saved the crushed lives of 
the poor from swollen interest. She can still protest 
(italics ours) against a Capitalist system of profit, which 
is the real hatchery of Socialism.’?) 

The two brief sentences reveal one of the re- 
sults of the Great Rebellion which since the 15. 
century has sought by all means possible to the 
molders of false ideas and doctrines, aided and 
abetted by individual tyrants and tyrannical 
majorities, to undermine the Church and the in- 
fluence she is able to exert when enjoying lib- 
erty and security. Where once upon a time it 
-was possible for her to shield the poor, she may 
do little more today than protest against the in- 
justices of an economic system, the primary 
purpose of which is profit and the accumulation 
of capital, irrespective of the welfare of the 


masses. 


Inherent in the Party System 


Political parties attempt the impossible task 
of reconciling interests, peculiar to their hold- 
ing power and continuing their existence, with 
those of the State, all classes of society, and 
what is called the “will’’ of millions of voters 


1) Loe. cit., Vol. XV, Jan. 1920, p. 67. 


directed or misdirected largely by selfish con- 
siderations. 

. Policies vacillate in accordance with the ne- 
cessity of satisfying the opinion and demands 
of a possible majority, the attitude of which is 
as changeable as a sand dune influenced by the 
wind. Inside and outside of parties, the dema- 
gogue flourishes, and he frequently succeeds in 
forcing on Sincere and competent political lead- 
ers policies repugnant to them and inimical to 
the best interests of the people. In our own Re- 
public, we perceive the highest executive in the 
Nation, the President, keenly alert to the obli- 
gation of serving the interests of the party to 
which he owes his election to office, and of per- 
petuating his party in office. 

Is it reasonable to expect the welfare of the 
Nation and the interests of a political party 
should always agree? That personal ambition 
and considerations foreign to the best interests 
of the commonweal should not overshadow fre- 
quently considerations for the common good? 


They Bought Cheap and Sold Dear 


In spite of the truly appalling condition of 
economic affairs in our country for the past five 
years, the chemical industry has prospered fi- 
nancially. According to the Weekly Message, 
“a news service covering Washington and New 
York,’”’ and intended to inform its readers on 
“business, government, finance,” the year 1933 
has been ‘‘thrice as good as 1932 in the matter 
of earnings” to the chemical companies, while 
1934 was still better, and the outlook for the 
present year “wholly bright.” “Only one of 
them used red ink at any time during the De- 
pression,” the informative sheet asserts, “‘and 
that one has held its head high for the last two 
years.” All this sounds so strange that the 
Weekly Message feels constrained to say: 

“Believe it or not, three of the companies paid share- 
holders more in 1934 than in 1929.”1) 

Truly, “the chemical industry is a breeding- 
place for paradoxes.” Its prosperity is, how- 
ever, probably not difficult to explain. Manage- 
ments have accomplished, what St. Augustine 
calls immoral, bought cheap and sold dear. The 
industry has prospered, with other words, at 
the expense of industries supplying raw mate- 
rial, forced to extremes by the national calam- 
ity, while, at the same time, producers and con- 
sumers of commodities into which chemical 
products enter, were also exploited. The New 
Deal has, as in so many other cases, simply done 
nothing about it! 


The Middle Class Threatened 


The so insistent contention of Clarence Dar- 
row that the NIRA is “taking business away 
from the little fellow,”—meaning the owners of 


1) Issue of March 28, p. 4-5. The Weekly Message is 
published by the Review of Reviews Corporation. 
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shops and factories whose financial resources 
are restricted—, “and giving it to the big ones,” 
should not be dismissed with a shrug of the 
shoulder. While it is impossible at present to 
adduce substantial proof for the statement 
quoted, there are many indications that the 
NIRA does tend to eliminate the industrialist 
and merchant of slender means and proportion. 

He is, to begin with, less able to comply with 
the so intricate requirements of the code, bu- 
reaucratically controlled, while they destroy his 
self-confidence and increase his expenses. He 
cannot, of course, afford the ‘corporation 
lawyer,’ whose services the “big ones” are 
able to command. Nor is the “little fellow” so 
well informed as his financially powerful com- 
petitors, whose research departments grant ex- 
ecutives knowledge of methods, markets and 
measures to be adopted, the entrepreneur of 
limited resources cannot hope to attain to. 

So long as we apply the outworn doctrine of 
“survival of the fittest’ to economic affairs, and 
look upon the “business world” as a battlefield, 
we should not complain of the powerful corpo- 
ration using the advantage it possesses to crush 
its weaker competitors. But since the preser- 
vation of the middle class is one of the chief 
aims of any Christian program of social re- 
form, worthy of the name, we have every reason 
to concern ourselves with the question Mr. 
Darrow has raised. It would be useless to labor 
for the emancipation of the proletariat in ac- 
cordance with the demands of Pius XI, and the 
“Reconstruction of Society’, as outlined in 
Quadragesimo anno, if, on the other hand, we 
permit the middle class, urban and rural, to be 
crushed. 


In Spite of the Experience of Others 


Impelled by the exigencies of the situation 
and a blind faith in our ability to sail uncharted 
seas, the nation is preparing to inaugurate an 
Economic Security program without taking 
into account sufficiently the immensity and dif- 
ficulties of the task. As in so many other cases, 
haste may make waste, and its fruit is stark 
disappointment in the end. 


England with many years of experience in 
Social Insurance behind it, has just witnessed 
the breakdown of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board’s regulation, which has led to a 
hasty withdrawal by the government of the 
scheme put forward by that body. With the 
result that, as The Economist points out, “un- 
employment relief is back in the state of chaos 
and confusion that existed before the Act of 
1934, and a new principle must be quickly 
sought.” 

According to the same well-informed journal 
the breakdown was doubtlessly due “in large 
measure to administrative inexperience, the in- 
adequate forecasts of the effect of the rent 
clause, and the inefficient allowance for local 


differences in practice and in needs.”’ But more 
fundamental was the evidence it gave, The 
Economist continues, “of serious conflicts of 
principle in our present system of unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief, conflicts which can 
only be marked for a time by administrative 
improvements or additional grants of money.’’*) 

These strictures indicate sufficiently what we 
may look forward to since Congress has adopt- 
ed the omnibus Social Security Bill, intended 
to provide an unemployment insurance system, 
a compulsory old age benefit system, a “‘needy”’ 
old age pension system requiring States to 
match Federal funds, and Federal aid to States 
for maternal and child welfare, including aid 
to dependent children. In this case we are face 
to face with the revival of the Maternity Act 
which died in 1929! 


The Goal of Modern Feminism 


“There are few gentlemen left in the world, 
and I know there are no ladies—in the old 
sense.” The opinion expressed by Dr. Henry 
Noble MacCracken, president of Vassar Col- 
lege since 1915, evidently seemed so remarkable 
that it was considered worthy of a “Special 
Despatch to the Globe Democrat” and printed, 
with some further statements by Dr. Mac- 
Cracken, on the first page of the Sunday edition 
of the St. Louis daily on March 10. 

The account explains that ‘‘a discourse on the 
chivalry of the Middle Ages, of the knights and 
their ladies, preceded the observations about too 
few gentlemen and no ladies being extant.’”’ But 
did Dr. MacCracken refer to the source of me- 
dieval chivalry and the reasons for the extinc- 
tion of the genus gentleman? We wonder! No 
less a scholar than the late Professor Daniel G. 
Brinton, the noted archaeologist and linguist, 
and, let us say, an evolutionist, wrote: 


“The chivalry of the Middle Ages was a direct conse- 
quence of the inflexible monogamy commanded by the 


Church.”2) 

In the same work Brinton declares marriage 
laws to exert a powerful influence on the ethnic 
mind, “heavily fraught with weal or woe for 
its destiny; that is, in the respect for woman 
as a sex, in the honor shown her, in the senti- 
ment of chivalry.’’’) 

Modern feminism, struggling for political 
and economic equality, was sired in the mind of 
the doctrinaires of the eighteenth and developed 
by the Liberalists of the nineteenth century. 
This feminism is individualism carried to ex- 
tremes: the individual, and not the family mat- 
ters. Hence divorce, and what follows from it: 
A more than merely flexible monogamy! In the 
end, “Liberty and Equality” grant woman the 


1) Loe. cit., March 380, p. 711. 

2) The Basis of Social Relations. 
Psychology. N. Y., 1902, p. 173. 

8) Loe: cit... 172 ; 


A Study in Ethnic 
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rights she today enjoys under Bolshevism to 
labor side by side with men in a machine-shop; 
to turn her children over to the State; to eat in 
a public kitchen ; have abortions performed in 
a public hospital and leave the man she has been 
living with by giving public notice that she is 
through with him. 


With us, emancipation has not as yet gone to 
such length. But while Susan Anthony would 
probably have balked at birth control clinics 
and sterilization—we have reached this goal! 


“Making Money” in Textiles 


In spite of the denunciation of greed, so 
popular in our country for several years past, 
“business” nevertheless continues to direct its 
efforts towards the end Liberalism inaugurated 
as the chief purpose of economic action: profit 
and the accumulation of capital. The American 
Woolen & Cotton Reporter is simply franker 
than other spokesmen of Capitalism when it de- 
clared, in the issue of March 14: 

“As a fact of business a man or corporation builds 
and equips a mill not to make cotton goods and not to 
make woolen goods, but to make money (italics ours).” 

This is indeed the essence, the true “golden 
rule” of the present economic system. Catholic 
sociologists have long ago, in fact for a hundred 
years passed, condemned the inhuman doctrine 
referred to. Their alternative is an economic 
policy intended to serve man’s needs, not re- 
stricting them merely to the bare necessities of 
life. The distinguished economist, Fr. Hein- 
rich Pesch, S.J., speaks of Christian Solidarism 
as anthropocentric, that is, it is purposed to 
serve man and his needs, and not Mammon. 
Hence he would declare—and this holds true of 
the representatives of the Christian Social 
School—‘“‘the primary purpose of a textile mill 
is to make cottoon goods and to make woolen 
goods; all other considerations are of a second- 
ary nature merely.” Profit is never a chief con- 
sideration of economic action; in fact, to seek 
profit without due consideration for the just 
price, the welfare of one’s neighbors and the 
common good is immoral. 


The Labor Research Association’s Textile 
Notes,!) to which we are indebted for above 
quotation, overshoots the mark when it points 
to the Soviet Union as “the country where a 
workers’ government owns and controls the fac- 
tories,’ the purpose of which is to produce 
goods. It is true, “there are no capitalists in 
that country to make any profits out of the ex- 
ploitation of workers.” But it remains to be 
seen whether a people can truly prosper while 
depending for their sustenance on a planned 
economy bureaucratically conducted by a po- 
litical party. For what else, if not this, is the 
handful of communists ruling the U.S. S. R.? 


1) Loe. cit., April, page 4. 


Contemporary Opinion 


_ Disaster or Recovery? The one or the other 
is probably nearer at hand in many lands than 
may appear on the surface—and the dividing 
line between them is a thin one. If disaster is 
to be avoided, the central problem of Recovery 
[restoration of economic equilibrium] must be 
attacked promptly, courageously and squarely, 
by sound economic reasoning free from polit- 
ical or intellectual bias. If this problem is so 
attacked, its solution is within the grasp of 
most of the countries who are still in the worst 
grips of the depression. Then, and then only, 
will come the dawn of real World recovery, and, 
with it, a resumption of that increasing meas- 
ure of prosperity which the march of civiliza- 
tion has given mankind the right to expect. 
SIR HENRY STRAKOSCH, G.B.E. 
“The Road to Recovery’’!) 


Those who view with concern the rising pow- 
er of the Federal Government, as contrasted 
with the dwindling power of the States, should 
gain some reassurance from the growth of a 
previously little-used political instrument—the 
interstate compact. -By this logical device, the 
States may take joint action to safeguard their 
common interests without the need for Federal 
intervention. Congress endorsed the principle 
by including among the recently enacted anti- 
crime bills a measure authorizing the States to 
unite for joint action against criminal depreda- 
tions .... The States would do well to join the 
movement, either by formal action or as occa- 
sion arises. United action by the States on re- 
gional problems will help to preserve their tra- 
ditional rights in a time of growing centraliza- 
tion. If State rights are neglected or defaulted, 
conduct of many matters will perforce be as- 
sumed by Congress, to the weakening of that 
basic American institution, the State. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch?) 


According to the best of economic thought, 
it is not the hourly rate of wages which may 
mean most to any given class of individuals. 
It is the sum-total of the income of the mass, 
year after year, which counts. The rise in 
prices during the past six or eight months has 
not helped employment, and the rise in the 
hourly wage rate in the construction industry 
(or rather the maintenance of this high hourly 
wage rate) has prevented building and will pre- 
vent it for many years to come. 

Either labor must change its policy in the 
construction industry—for a period of, say, 
from three to five years—or else it must resign 
itself to the alternative of becoming, in the 


1) Economic Forum, N. Y., vol. 2, No. 4, p. One 
2) Editorial: An Opportunity for the States, issue 
for April 16, 1935. 
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words of Walter Lippmann, “a large army of 
permanently unemployed who cannot find work 
at high hourly rates because the public cannot 
pay the prices that are established by high 
costs.” RoBerT H. ARMSTRONG, 

In Review of Reviews") 


During the course of the Hall-Mills case, it is 
said that the wires sent out of New Jersey 
enough news stories to fill nine volumes of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. The Hauptmann case 
must have sent out, through the cobweb of 
wires that covered the face of the old Fleming- 
ton courthouse, over the battery of telegraph 
instruments and over the direct cable to London 
that adorned its ancient attic, enough news- 
paper copy to fill a whole set of the Britannica, 
with the five-foot shelf thrown in for good 
measure. 

But crime did not stop when Dillinger was 
shot dead in a Chicago alley, when Hauptmann 
was sentenced to death in a stuffy New Jersey 
courthouse. During the few hours that Dillin- 
ger lay on the slab in the morgue, a thousand 
—perhaps several thousand—burglaries, thefts 
and frauds were being committed in America, 
and a hundred potential Dillingers were being 
Pos in villages and cities throughout the 
AlOGe ones 

We cannot machine-gun crime out of exist- 
ence. We cannot burn crime to extinction in 
the electric chair .... If we are ever to bring 
crime under control in America, it must be not 
alone by our armed forces, but by our social 
forces.2) We must attack it at its sources and 
in its development, not alone when it is running 
rampant through the land. 

HON. AUSTIN H. MACCOoRMICK, 
Commissioner of Correction, 
New York City?) 


Looking upon the increasing power of the 
State, we can only view with grave doubt the 
condemnation of Compulsory Sterilization on 
the ground that public opinion would be hostile. 
We know how the unthinking public, i. e., the 
great majority, are swayed by the stunt mer- 
chants of the cheaper press, and how dictators, 
Nazi, Fascist or Communist, manage to stifle 
the Vox Populi whenever the whim may seize 
them. Again, we may well ask if the Commit- 
tee [The Joint Committee on Voluntary Sterili- 
zation] really means what it says in condemna- 
tion of compulsion when we read that if the per- 
son “believed to be likely” to transmit mental 
disorder or defect is, in the opinion of two doc- 
tors, unable to understand the effect of the op- 
eration, he, or she, may be sterilized forcibly 
with a guardian’s consent. 


a High Wage Rates But No Work. Issue for April, 


2) Is religion considered a “social force” by the 
writer? One wonders. 3) In Probation, April, p. 34. 


Those of us who are acquainted with the 
countries where sterilization is legal recognize 
quite easily how readily the recalcitrant victim 
may be penalized for refusal. State and munic- 
ipal authorities have many means at their dis- 
posal for “freezing out” these unfortunates. 

Our acquaintance with methods of “peaceful 
picketing” points to others. 

Catholic Medical Guardian’) 


No single governmental policy of today is 
more questionable, none is more subversive to 
the continuance of honest and efficient public 
works management, than the widespread diver- 
sion of revenue funds practiced today. 

Most imminent is the danger in the field of 
road administration. State legislatures in some 
instances have grown so bold that from mere 
diversion of road service revenues they are pro- 
ceeding to confiscation. Prominent current ex- 
amples are found in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. Pennsylvania not only proposes to im- 
pound $100,000,000 of road money—virtually 
all of the receipts for two years—but, adding 
insult to injury, proposes to lay a further tax 
on the robbed road user by increasing the gas- 
oline tax rate 2c. a gallon, a levy that will draw 
another $40,000,000 from the pockets of those 
who travel Pennsylvania roads during the next 
two years. And what of Pennsylvania’s high- 
ways? They have too long been the “sacred 
cow,” say the legislators; and besides, federal 
contributions are expected to take care of road 
improvement! 

New Jersey’s legislators are somewhat less 
specific. They have contented themselves with 
saying that they want about $10,000,000 of road 
funds. Though the Governor is courageously 
opposing this demand, the members of the legis- 
lature disregard his views. And when the state 
highway engineer laid before them the plain 
truth that this would wreck the department and 
let the transportation system of the state go to 
wrack and ruin, the solons were little im- 
pressed ; their only concern was to avoid the 
embarrassing task of asking the taxpayers to 
provide dole money, regardless of how they 
would add to unemployment by their pro- 
cedure J. :. 

We repeat that road revenue diversion does 
not stand alone. Survival of the whole system 
of efficient, self-sustaining public service is at 


issue. . . 
Engineering News-Record?) 


There is nothing more useful than to look at 
the world as it really is—and at the same time 
look elsewhere for a remedy to its troubles. 

Leo XIII. (Rerum Novarum) 


1) The Quarterly Journal of the Guild of St. Luke, 
St. Cosmas, and St. Damian. London, Jan. 1935, p. 3. 
_ 2) March 21, 19385. From a reprint by the Construc- 
tion League of the United States, Wash., D. C. 


SOCIAL 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


_ This year’s National Congress of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Employers of Belgium is to be 
conducted at Antwerp on June 29th and 30th. 

The contemplated program concerns itself chiefly 
with one problem: “The social action of the employers 
of labor and the question of de-proletarization.” The 
Invitation points out that “redemptio proletariorum” 
is one of the chief aims of Quadragesimo anno, em- 
phasized likewise by Leo XIII. in Rerum novarum. 


A course in international ethics, conducted at 
the Breakspeare Club, London, has been organ- 
ized by the Catholic Council for International 
Relations. At one of the meetings Count 
Michael de la Bédoyére discussed “Equal Moral 
Rights for All States.” 

The speaker emphasized the great importance of 
holding to this principle at a time when states were 


almost universally inclined to equate their rights with 
their physical power. 


The Holy Father on March 16. received 400 
young priests and students who had been fol- 
lowing a special course of lectures on Catholic 
Action, delivered in the Great Hall of the Gre- 
gorian University. The course was inaugurated 
in the autumn by Msgr. Pizzardo. 

In the course of a significant discourse on the value 
of Catholic Action in solving the problems of the day 
and in encouraging the apostolate of laymen and 
women, the Pope declared their zeal, self-sacrifice and 
spirit of prayer were frequently a source of surprise 
and edification to Bishops throughout the world. 


A successful regional meeting of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Family Life was conducted 
at Hartford, Connecticut, on March 21. There 
were three sessions, all of them well attended; 
Most Rev. M. F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, 
addressed one of the audiences on “The Chris- 
tian Family.” 

A paper on the Maternity Guild by Rev. Joseph J. 
Schagemann, R., was presented by Rev. Edgar 
Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director, Family Life Section, N. 
Cc. W. C. Another authoritative paper was read by Rev. 
Felix Kirsch, O.M.Cap., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, on “Training in Chastity.” 


According to the Annual Report for 1934, 
the Catholic Truth Society of India during that 
year printed 238 tracts (41,500 copies), 48 hand- 
bills (152,000), 12 issues of Rays of Light 
(18,500), ete., in all 230,500 items. Subscrib- 
ers and sales account for 26,488 tracts and 35,- 
930 leaflets, and 12,393 tracts and handbills 
have been distributed free to non-Catholic 
schools, libraries, etc. 

The Report concludes: “The progress of the society 
for the last three or four years has been rather slow. 
The enthusiasm manifested by the clergy and the laity 
in the earlier years of its existence is flagging and the 
reason is not far to seek. The prevailing depression 
and unemployment partly account for this apparent 
apathy; on the other hand the country is generally 
distracted by various social, economic and political ac- 
tivities to which the Catholic educated men and leaders, 
in common with our countrymen, perhaps attach undue 
importance.” 


REVIEW 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Reading Should tend towards promoting 
adult education. Hence, all attempts to increase 
library facilities are important. On the other 
hand, increased library facilities demand in- 
creased watchfulness in order that some cen- 
tralized influence may not use the distribution 
of books for subversive purposes. 

_At the last session of the Idaho State Grange atten- 
tion was called to “the inequality of library opportunity 
between city and country as too undemocratic to con- 
tinue.” The plan the State Grange is fostering pro- 
poses that the state traveling library at Boise shall be 
made a suitable center, reaching out as widely as pos- 
sible into rural communities, under the direction of the 
state librarian. In Idaho there are 48 well established 
city libraries, but fully 70 percent of the entire popula- 
tion, chiefly rural, is without direct library service. 

The county library system proposed would place an 
assortment of books at various points throughout the 
state, and the state traveling library would supplement 
the regional libraries, supplying them freely with books 
they could not afford to buy and acting as a reference 
library for the whole state. 


“FREE GIFTS” 


The unfortunate tendency of the American 
people to believe it possible to obtain ‘‘some- 
thing for nothing” is incompatible with sound 
business practices. It appears difficult to eradi- 
cate this abuse by any other means than that of 
mutual cooperation among manufacturers, mer- 
chants, etc. In this regard the action of the 
recent Michigan State Journeymen Barbers’ 
Association convention, held at Lansing in Feb- 
ruary, is to be commended. Their Resolution 
No. 7 declares: 


Whereas, The Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America considered it an unfair trade prac- 
tice to give free with haircuts any article of any name 
or nature to children as an inducement for business; 
and, Whereas, The F. W. Fitch Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of barber supplies, is offering with 
a special deal known as the Pop Gun Deal, pop guns to 
be given away free to children with each haircut. This 
being contrary to the volicy and trade practice of our 
organization; therefore, be it Resolved, That this asso- 
ciation go on record condemning this practice; and be 
it further Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the F. W. Fitch Company; also a copy to the editor of 
The Journeyman Barber, for publication. 


POPULATION 


The question of population, a matter into 
which the National Resources Board has made 
important research, is in many ways closely 
connected with economic security as well as 
with National development. Population, as the 
Board points out, is one of the vital conditions 
which influence major land requirements. The 
Board foresees the prospect of a continued de- 
crease in the American birth rate of perhaps 
50,000 a year. “Soon after 1960 the population 
will have reached its greatest size and will be- 
gin to decline.” 


In the year 1960 the population will still be growing 
slowly, even, as the Board says, assuming that by then 
“the birth rate will fall to about 70 percent of the 1930 
level; that the average length of life will increase by 
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about five years during the same period; and that there 
will be no net foreign immigration.” But the down- 
ward road is indicated by the fact that the total in- 
crease between 1930 and 1960 will be little in excess of 
the increase between 1920 and 1980. ; 
The decrease of children and youths of both sexes is 
even now perceptible. Over one-half of the population 
in 1870 was under 20 years of age while less than 40 
percent was under 20 in 1930. Population authorities 
predict that by 1950 the children and young people will 
constitute probably a mere 30 percent of the population 
and by 1980, or before, 25 percent. As youth decreases, 
its elders constitute a larger and larger proportion of 
the inhabitants. In 1870 about 5 percent of the popu- 
lation was over 60 years old; by 1930, 8.6 percent. By 
1950 the percentage will be 13 and by 1980 around 20. 


REGARDING THE NIRA 


The National Publishers Association con- 
tend that from the collective bargaining clause 
7 (a), adopted by Congress in June, 1933, 
there have resulted conflicting interpretations, 
misunderstandings, disputes and strikes. In 
August, 1933, a National Labor Board was cre- 
ated to pass on disputes arising from the inter- 
pretation or application of this clause. In De- 
cember, 1933, this Board was continued on a 
broader scale. 


In June, 1934, a new National Labor Relations Board 
of broader scope was created, and further misunder- 
standing, conflict, disputes and strikes followed. The 
record for the past thirty-six months is given below: 

18 Months 18 Months Per Cent 

Before NIRA After NIRA Increase 
Number of Disputes 1,258 8,214 155 
Working Days Lost 8,545,360 82,220,144 278 
Cost to Employees $ 26,355,794 $106,323,958 305 
Cost to Employers $ 17,248,148 $ 29,239,087 305 
Cost to Public $156,026,340 $629,487,830 304 
Total Cost $189,630,277 $765,000,875 304 


Should these statements remain uncontro- 


verted, the NIRA cannot be absolved of the 
charge of promoting “social insecurity.” 


Conviction that the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration has been unsuccessful and may be 
eliminated is voiced by 65 percent of the news- 
papers commenting on the future of this Gov- 
ernment agency, with a total circulation of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000. 

Belief that the NRA has proved its worth 
and that, in its proposed modified form, it 
should be continued is held by 35 percent of the 
editorials published, reaching a total circula- 
tion of approximately 300,000. Much opposi- 
tion is based on charges of monopoly and lack 
of enforcement of codes.. Supporters maintain 
that good results have been felt by business. 

The perhaps most important unfavorable opinion on 
the Blue Eagle plan of recovery has emanated from the 
Brookings Institute of Washington. This independent 
research organization, in a report signed by six econ- 
mists—including a member of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board itself, and two code administrators who 


had been loaned to NRA—criticizes the whole code 
theory. 


What NRA has done, according to these independent 


students of the situation, working with facts at hand 
is as follows: : 


1.—It cut the volume of industrial production lower 
than otherwise would have been the case, thereby re- 
ducing the possible employment total. ; 

2.—It caused price rises that prevented increased 
wages from resulting in higher purchasing power. 

3.—It raised wages for some groups of workers more 
rapidly than living costs were raised, but other groups 
lost ground. 

4.—Codes “on the whole were probably adverse to the 
revival of the capital goods industries.” , 

5.—NRA “put the cart before the horse” by trying to 
raise purchasing power by boosting costs and prices. 

“It is necessary,’ says the report, “in an economy 
based upon a price system, that prices, whether for 
labor or goods, move in response to changing condi- 
tions.” But NRA, the investigators found, has tended 
to sell the country on the idea that prices and wages 
should not ever go down. “This tendency,” according 
to the report, “must be regarded as one of the most 
potentially important long-run effects of the NRA.” 


CODES 


A textile manufacturing executive who com- 
plains of the high cost of the NRA code 
authority, writes to Donald Richberg, titular 
head of the NRA: “As far as my observation 
goes, the entire NRA is the worst form of a 
racket inspired and misused by persons who 
hoped to profit unduly through its operation.” 

This employer complains of the high cost of main- 
taining the Textile Processing Code Authority, which 
for the year ended January 30, 1935, collected over 
$62,000 from the employers in this industry and paid 
$15,000 to the chairman of the code authority and 
$7,500 to its secretary, while the members of the code 
authority spent over $5,000 in travel alone. This dis- 
illusioned manufacturer says that the chairman’s ser- 
vices were worth about $3,000 a year, while the work 


of the secretary could easily have been done by a clerk 
at $30 a week! 


_Caustic comment on the NRA in cotton tex- 
tiles is contained in an article by Paul W. Ward 
in The N: ation, April 10. He shows why the em- 
ployers in this industry, unlike those in some 
others, were so eager to come under a NRA 
code: “... textile prices were wobbling on rock 
bottom and then industry saw a chance to prop 
them up by inducing an artificial shortage of 
supply.” 

Describing the decree which limited operation to two 
shifts of forty hours a week, Mr. Ward says: “Implicit 
in that decree, which Roosevelt blithely countersigned, 
was a decision that the men, women and children of this 
land have all the shirts and dresses and rompers and 
sheets and overalls they need—or rather that they just 
don’t need them if they haven’t got a price sufficient to 
pay for dividends on all the watered stock and obsoles- 
cent equipment in the textile industry.” 


A similar assumption underlies the recent 25 percent 
curtailment decree. 


SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS 


A homestead project to accommodate 100 
Negro families at Newport News, Va., has been 
approved by Administrator Ickes. This is the 
second such project in a series undertaken by 
the Division of Subsistence Homesteads to give 
the colored one-tenth of the country’s popula- 
tion its share of the $25,000,000 appropriated 
for subsistence homesteads by Congress. 

The Newport News project, planned by Negro mem- 
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bers of the Division’s Planning Section, is expected to 
keep many families off relief who have been in constant 
danger of going on it, as well as to improve their 
health and general condition. 


‘The Small-Holdings inaugurated in England 
with the intention of putting people back on the 
iand are not the equivalent of our Subsistence 
Homesteads. However, the difficulties they 
have encountered point to possibilities in the 
case of our own innovation, it may be wise to 
take account of. In the House of Commons re- 
cently questions were asked about the govern- 
ment’s losses as landlord under the Small- 
Holdings Colonies Acts. 


The minister of Agriculture admitted that the loss 
was very large—something like £300,000—on the cost 
of acquiring land for settlement and of making the nec- 
essary Improvements. All he could say in defense was 
that the ministry’s experience as a landlord was very 
similar to that of other landlords in losing money. 
“What seems worse,” adds the Catholic Herald of Lon- 
don, “than the losing of the money is the apparent fail- 
ure of the attempt to bring more land under cultivation 
by would-be small-holders. But perhaps good will come 
of this if collective farming in the end gives way to 
genuine small-holdings.” 

On the same day as the report of Mr. Elliott’s ad- 
mission appeared in the papers The Times printed a let- 
ter suggesting that the most satisfactory way of set- 
tling men to work on the land was to allot them hold- 
ings under a resident landlord who would act as head 
and director of the group. “From him they could 
freely obtain a constant personal interest in their wel- 
fare and success; expert advice always at hand; and 
an experienced administrative head for their co-opera- 
tive producing and selling, such as no official depart- 
ment, even at great expense, could possibly provide.” 


GOVERNMENT PROPAGANDA 


European governments long ago made use of 
propaganda with the intention of influencing 
public opinion. According to Arthur Krock, 
Washington Correspondent, New York Times, 
the present Administration makes use of propa- 
ganda to a greater degree than any previous 
one. 


“Under Wilson the Government as an institution 
learned how to formulate and use propaganda,” Mr. 
Krock said in an address on April 6 before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. “Until 
that time propaganda had been personal, and its great- 
est manufacturer was Theodore Roosevelt. In the time 
of President Hoover, government propaganda, through 
the gradual and growing employment of press agents 
for the Departments, began to attain the status of a 
major official industry, to come to full flower under 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

“In the growing darkness of the depression under 
Mr. Hoover paths were obscured, and the thought of 
making propaganda into a Federal official product did 
not receive the attention it has since. He never thought 
of bringing the departmental press agents into his 
newspaper audiences. His subordinates in the depart- 
ments were free to discuss news matters with repre- 
sentatives of the press. ; 

“Profiting by that experience, the Franklin Roosevelt 
administration has devised the channel publicity sys- 
tem. This is an arrangement whereby an official— 
usually a former newspaper man—is the only direct 
contact point between the press and the department. 
He decides what departmental people shall be inter- 
viewed, and on what subjects. He obtains, prepares, 


and issues information on matters for which the depart- 
ment desires publicity and passes on newspaper re- 
quests on other subjects. Several of these press repre- 
sentatives of the Government—notably those in the 
Treasury, Justice, and Commerce Departments, and 
the news agents of some of the administrators—have 
greatly improved the quality of public information in 
their fields. 


“But the system has major faults. It is an incentive 
to laziness on the part of the press. It conceals many 
leads to official acts of which the public is not apprised, 
because the official does not wish it to be apprised. It 
robs the newspaper correspondents of opportunities to 
know officials and thus help the public to understand 
their actions by acquaintance with their mental pro- 
cesses and approaches to public questions.” 

There are greater dangers than those Mr. 
Krock speaks of; propaganda engaged in by 
public officials may serve ulterior purposes and 
mislead the people and public opinion. 


RELIEF 


Representing the general opposition to Gov- 
ernment relief policies, the Charleston, S. C., 
Evening Post (Dem.) argues: “A class of per- 
manently unemployed always will be on the re- 
lief rolls as long as the present system of relief 
is continued. Nobody has yet attempted to 
number this class in all the reckoning of the un- 
employed which has been made, yet it should 
be considered in any estimate of the economic 
conditions and of the needs of the people. 

“When it is stated that there are ten millions un- 
employed it is assumed that all of these are products 
of the depression, whereas it is possible that nearly half 
of them were unemployed at the very peak of the in- 
dustrial boom because they would not under any con- 
ditions, work for their own support. This class is al- 
most certainly being augmented by the relief policy of 
this Government.” 


DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Charles P. Cochran Carpet Company of 
Philadelphia, said to be the third largest maker 
of carpets in the United States, has obtained a 
Virginia charter and plans to transfer its oper- 
ations to Glasgow, Va. The company employs 
1,500 workers. It is chartered in Virginia as 
the Blue Ridge Company, Inc., with maximum 
capital of $1,000,000. 

A site of seventy acres has been acquired from the 
Glasgow Company, Inc. Plans call for the employment 
of rural labor, the workers to continue living in their 
present homes in the country for many miles around 
Glasgow, thus avoiding the necessity of constructing a 
mill village dependent upon one industry. 


AGRICULTURAL PLANNING 


According to The Economist the German 
Reich’s Minister for Food and Agriculture com- 
plains that agriculture can not obtain sufficient 
labor, and adds that the urban unemployed 
who have been more or less forced onto the land 
have proven unfit for farm work. 

Persons newly arrived from the land must therefore 
be excluded from non-agricultural activities, and per- 
sons who have left the land within the last three years 
must be reported in order that they may be sent back. 
Orders to industry must only be given on condition that 
no labor from the land shall be employed. 


Father John Nicholas Mertz, 
Pioneer Priest (1764-1844) 
1h 


A few days after May 11, 1820, Fr. Mertz 
left Baltimore and returned to Europe. We 
do not know the reasons for his doing so. It 
may be that he tired of the work among the 
German immigrants at Baltimore, where he 
met with many disappointments and was com- 
pelled to bear many trials. Yet the most plaus- 
ible explanation is that he left for Europe with 
the intention of collecting money for the poor 
Catholic congregations in this country, especi- 
ally those of the Germans. This view is the 
better founded, since there is a tradition that 
Fr. Mertz undertook three journeys to Europe 
for the purpose of collecting there for Amer- 
ica.!®) 

We have only a few particulars about the 
tour of Fr. Mertz in Europe. It is certain that 
he remained there for nine years. Apparently 
he did not spend all his time going about col- 
lecting but was engaged in pastoral work for 
longer or shorter periods. Yet he spent some 
time on his collection-tours through the dioceses 
of Treves, Metz, Cologne, Luxemburg, Mayence 
and Wiirzburg, gaining many friends among 
the priests and the laity and collecting church 
furnishings and money. He visited Rome dur- 
ing these years, but the nature of his visit there 
is not known. He collected a great number of 
vestments, a bronze tabernacle and more than 
three thousand dollars in cash. Certainly much 
time was consumed in visiting so many places, 
and many difficulties were encountered in col- 
lecting such an amount of church equipment at 
a time when the Society of the Propagation of 
the Faith was just beginning to arouse inter- 
est in the American missions, and Catholic life, 
especially in Germany, was at a low ebb. It 
surely would have been impossible for any 
other priest to elicit interest for the American 
missions among the luke-warm people of Ger- 
many; only a man of the stamp of Fr. Mertz, 
remarkable for his zeal for souls, his deep piety 
and irreproachable integrity, could make an im- 
pression on the indifferent Catholic population 
in favor of these missions. We must take these 
sad European conditions into account to value 
properly the achievements of Fr. Mertz. The 
results of his collection tours may seem rather 
meagre in the light of fruits of similar later 
undertakings. Yet viewed in the proper light 
their total is amazing. 

Very probably Fr. Mertz had some influence 
on the first productions of German missionary 
literature. The Rev. Fathers Andrew Raess 
and Nicholas Weiss, editors of the periodical 
Katholik, in 1821 published Berichte tiber die 
Mission von Luisiana, a pamphlet of 73 pages, 


16) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. I, St. Louis, 1866-1867, p. 143. 
F. G. Holweck, in: Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LVI, Jan. 1922, p. 4. 
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at Mayence and later printed reports on the 
American Missions in their magazine. Begin- 
ning in 1829 the Benedictine Fathers of Ein- 
siedeln in Switzerland prepared a German edi- 
tion of the Annals of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith which first appeared in 
print in 1832. How far Fr. Mertz’ missionary 
trips influenced these publications, we cannot 
say. At any rate we are inclined to believe that 
his preaching exerted some influence. The orig- 
inal French edition of the Annals stressed from 
the beginning the missions of Asia, while the 
German translation opened its first volume with 
reports on those in the United States. This 
change might be due to the effect of the activity 
of the subject of this sketch. 

Fr. Mertz returned to America in 1829, but 
had no intention of going to Baltimore. His 
mind was set upon building a church for the 
Germans on the banks of the Ohio, either in 
Ohio or Kentucky. A few days after landing in 
New York he visited Bishop Dubois, whom he 
had known while still laboring in Baltimore. 
The Bishop, however, persuaded the priest to 
change his plans and to accept the mission 
among the Catholics in Buffalo, N. Y. 

In 1798 the site of the present city of Buffalo 
was marked by a solitary blockhouse. Fifteen 
years later the number of houses had increased 
to over one hundred. Occasional visiting priests 
ministered to the Catholics for a few days at a 
time. In July 1829, Bishop Dubois came to 
Buffalo, having been told he would find about 
70 to 80 Catholics. Yet he found ten times as 
many, and they begged him insistently to send 
them a priest. The Bishop, however, had no- 
body to send. When he returned to New York, 
he found an opportunity to gratify the wishes 
of those neglected people when Fr. Mertz ac- 
cepted his offer to take charge of this particular 
mission. In the fall of 1829 Fr. Mertz arrived 
at his new post with his collected vestments, the 
bronze tabernacle, and $3,000, to become the 
first resident pastor of Buffalo; he was then al- 
ready 65 years of age. The first baptism re- 
corded by Fr. Mertz at that station is dated 
November 15, 1829,17) or October 11, 1829.18) 

The Catholics of Buffalo, above all those of 
German birth, were overjoyed at the arrival of 
their first pastor. Despite his advanced age 
he was hale and hearty. During his former 
activity at Conewago and Baltimore he had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of American con- 
ditions which helped him greatly to promote the 
interests of the Catholic religion at his exposed 
post. However, in his outward deportment he 
was influenced but little by American manners. 
Since he immigrated as a man of about forty, 
and, moreover, never cared for public opinion, 

} 

17) Donahue, Thomas A. History of the Diocese ie 
Buffalo, in: The Catholic Church in the U. S., vol. III, 
Ne Ye) (1914) ip. 473: 

18) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. VII, p. 78. 
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he retained the clerical costume of his na- 
tive land: three cornered hat, black neck-band 
without low collar, black vest buttoned up to 
the throat, a long brown overcoat, short black 
breeches fastened at the knees with a buckle, 
leggings and buckle-shoes. Naturally he be- 
came the butt of much ridicule on the streets 
on account of this outlandish costume, but he 
paid no attention to the antics of American 
youth. At home and in church he wore a black 
cassock. 

Fr. Mertz was a familiar figure in Buffalo 
during his pastorate. His venerable appear- 
ance could not fail to make a deep impression 
on all. He was tall of stature, lean, not robust 
but of a hardy and strong constitution, some- 
what bent during the last years, always very 
serious, even solemn-looking. His daily -fare 
Was as simple as possible. His meals consisted 
chiefly of potatoes baked under ashes and a cup 
of tea; his slender income prevented him from 
incurring any great expenses on his own 
account. 

On his arrival in Buffalo he rented a house 
in the rear of the old Eagle Tavern in Pearl 
Street, between Court and Eagle Streets, as a 
residence. It scarcely deserved the name of 
house, since it was but a small log cabin. An- 
other house was rented for church purposes, a 
small frame building situated not far from the 
modest rectory. The congregation was com- 
posed of Germans and Irish, almost equal in 
numbers, and a sprinkling of French. The 
number of Catholics was found to be rather 
small after the great demonstration held on the 
occasion of the visit of Bishop Dubois. At that 
time everybody baptized Catholic marched in 
the procession; yet when the necessity present- 
ed itself of living up to their religion the origi- 
nally large number dwindled as snow in spring. 

The Catholics had been worshipping in the 
small frame building for more than a year when 
the people began to erect a church on the site 
donated by Louis Le Couteulx on January 5, 
1829, at the corner of Main and Edward 
Streets. Because of their poverty they were 
unable to contribute money but they lent a help- 
ing hand. With part of the money Fr. Mertz 
had collected in Europe and the cooperation of 
the parishioners a rude structure of logs was 
built, 30 by 50 feet. The logs were brought 
from the eastern part of the city, the chinks 
between them being filled with a primitive 
mortar made of clay mixed with straw, not an 
unusual building material in those days, espe- 
cially for chimneys. The cornerstone was laid 
July 8, 1831, and the church dedicated the next 
year to the Lamb of God. As already observed, 
Fr. Mertz had brought from Germany a bronze 
tabernacle adorned with a picture of the Lamb 
of God, which was set up in the new church and 
gave occasion to its dedication under the title 
mentioned. The church was sufficiently large 
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for the small congregation of Germans and 
Irish.!9) 

A school was opened in the rented frame 
building before the church was built.2°) Par- 
ents who neglected to send their children to 
school were admonished by their pastor both by 
word of mouth and by letter. Every Sunday 
FY. Mertz conducted catechetical instruction for 
the children in the church. The instructions, 
however, In preparation for the First Holy 
Communion were given with particular care, a 
practice which became universal later in Ger- 
man-American parishes. He was a strict disci- 
plinarian; a pupil who played truant either 
from school or church was never spared. Yet 
despite his strict discipline Fr. Mertz was loved 
by the children who instinctively noticed that 
he conducted himself as he did for their own 
benefit and the greater honor of God. 

The saloons operating in the neighborhood of 
the church were an eyesore to him, and a 
danger to good morals. Fr. Mertz preached 
emphatically against dancing and drinking, es- 
pecially the drinking of whiskey. Certainly a 
mortified man like Fr. Mertz was bound to 
strongly condemn luxury in clothing. During 
his last years he expressed his dislike of flowers 
on the women’s bonnets. “Jesus Christ,” he 
would remark, ‘‘carried a crown of thorns and 
you crown yourselves with flowers.” 

The sermons of Fr. Mertz were always brief 
and to the point, couched in plain language 
without excess verbiage; his delivery was not 
overly loud, yet distinctly clear and intelligible 
for all. What he preached, always made a deep 
impression because he spoke out of the fullness 
of his heart. He did not tire of speaking about 
God’s love and mercy, and such sermons af- 
fected him so visibly that his face revealed 
extraordinary beauty. However, he preached 
often also on sin and occasions to sin with an 
earnestness which, reflected on his face, showed 
how seriously he regarded these matters. He 
shed tears when preaching on the Passion of 
Christ, on the Blessed Virgin and when describ- 
ing the martyrdom of priests and virgins dur- 
ing the French Revolution. 

Yet the Catholic people under his charge 
were impressed more by his piety and constant 
prayers than by anything else. Those who 
knew him delighted in recounting these traits. 
Visitors to his home always found him reading 
a book or praying. He would hardly ever re- 
tire before eleven o’clock at night and these late 
hours were spent reading or praying. He was 
seen praying on his way to the church and on 
his walks about the premises of the priest’s 
residence or further away. His favorite devo- 
tion was adoration of Jesus in the Blessed Sac- 
rament. The selection by him of the Lamb of 
God as the name of the church he built in 1831- 
32, and the bronze tabernacle ornamented with 


19) Donahue, Th. A., op. cit., pp. 454, 473. 20) L. c. 478. 
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the Agnus Dei, illustrate his great devotion 
to Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sacrament: the 
Lamb of God which takes away the sins of the 
world and is really present in the Holy Eucha- 
rist was the constant object of his love and de- 
votion. This devotion was always practiced es- 
pecially in connection with the sacrifice of the 
Mass, in which Jesus is immolated as the true 
Lamb of God which takes away the sins of the 
world. Accordingly Fr. Mertz’ fervor was 
greatest during Mass; people who knew him 
related that he appeared to be a superior man 
when celebrating Mass; especially from the 
Sanctus to the Agnus Dei he looked like an 
angel of the Lord. Fr. Mertz never omitted say- 
ing Mass except when prevented by illness; 
thanksgiving after Mass was always made with 
particular devotion. 


Naturally such an exemplary pastor was re- 
vered and loved by his flock. Yet he could not 
escape opposition and persecution on the part 
of a few rebellious parishioners who, infected 
by the anti-clerical spirit of the times, sought 
to introduce into the Catholic congregations the 
democratic system of church administration 
found among the Protestant sects. When, in 
1834 or 1835, Bishop Dubois came to Buffalo 
for another visit, a delegation of German Cath- 
olic men waited on’ him and laid complaints 
against Fr. Mertz before him. They complained 
Fr. Mertz would not allow them to manage the 
business affairs of the congregation; they al- 
leged, as was done at other places before and 
after, that parish funds were their money and 
for that reason they had a right to see how they 
were used. Fr. John Raffeiner, of New York, 
who had accompanied the Bishop, knew how to 
deal with German malcontents. He asked each 
delegate how much he had contributed towards 
the building of the church. Strange to say, 
every one of them confessed he had not given a 
penny. Naturally this confession settled the 
case for good. Germans of the same ilk later 
molested Fr. Mertz by demanding the exclu- 
sion of the Irish from their church on the plea 
that it belonged exclusively to the Germans. 
Fr. Mertz however contended he had built the 
church with his own money and that it was not 
intended for one nationality or one faction of 
a nationality but for all Catholics of Buffalo 
irrespective of nationality. As long as he was 
pastor there his church remained open to all. 

Father Mertz did not restrict his labors to the 
rising city of Buffalo; he ministered also to the 
Catholics in the neighboring towns and villages. 
He visited regularly the Catholics at Eden, 
Lancaster, North Bush, Tonawanda and Wil- 
liamsville in Erie County, and at Java and Shel- 
don in Wyoming County. He urged the faith- 
ful in these settlements to organize congrega- 
tions and succeeded in establishing parishes at 
most places. There were a number of German 
Catholic families at Tonawanda, North Bush 


and Black Rock, who formed a small congrega- 
tion and built a little frame church in 1835. In 
the same year a congregation was also organ- 
ized by Fr. Mertz at Williamsville.*?) 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 


Collectanea 


The History of St. Mary’s Church at Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, published in 1911, reveals an 
attempt to instruct the laity regarding the 
choice of good Catholic books. The last seven 
pages of the volume are dedicated to a list of 
“Some of the Best Catholic Books in the Eng- 
lish Language”, and besides to ‘“Empfehlens- 
werte Biicher und Schriften” in German. In 
both lists, the Holy Bible comes first. 


The following classification was adopted for English 
books recommended for reading: Devotional; Books of 
Instruction; Historical, and Miscellaneous—Tales and 
Novels. Nor are Catholic papers and magazines omit- 
ted. America is called “the best Catholic weekly in 
English,” while it is said of the Catholic Fortnightly 
Review, edited and published by the late Mr. Preuss: 
“Gives very reliable information.” Among German 
monthlies Die kathol. Missionen evidently ranked first in 
the estimation of the compiler of these lists; among 
newspapers the daily and semi-weekly Amerika of St. 
Louis. The latter is called “sehr empfehlenswert.” 


The two wellknown Mission societies, the 
Leopoldinen-Verein, of Vienna, and the Lud- 
wigsverein, of Munich, do not represent the 
only efforts of the Catholics of Germany and 
Austria—both at that time members of the Ger- 
man Confederation—to aid collectively the 
Church in America during its formative period 
and to advance the spiritual interests of the 
immigrants from those countries. 

We know of repeated attempts to found in 
Germany institutions for the education and 
training of priests intended for America and 
other countries attracting immigrants. Thus to 
the Fifth Annual Meeting of the Catholic So- 
cieties of Germany, conducted at Mainz in Octo- 
ber 1851, there was submitted by the Zentral- 
verein of Paderborn the motion: ‘the Conven- 
tion is requested to consider the founding of a 
German Mission House, especially in the inter- 
est of emigrants.” 

Hight years earlier, the suggestion had been 
submitted to the readers of a certain magazine, 
that Catholic Germany should commemorate 
the tercentenary of the Council of Trent by 
founding ‘‘a German seminary for Foreign Mis- 
sions.” The missionaries to be trained in this 
institution were not intended to labor among 
the pagans alone; it was expressly stated they 
should accompany the German emigrants to 
distant lands. The question was raised even, 
whether it would not be possible for them to 
precede the emigrants, with the intention of 
seeking territories adapted for colonization. 

_ Although nothing came of this suggestion, it 
is worthy of honorable mention. 


*1) Donahue, Th. A., op. cit., p. 454. 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Stickler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Philip H. Donnelly, New York; 
Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; 
Gus J. Reininger, Texas; and John J. Baumgartner, 
North Dakota. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Agenda for the State Branch Conventions 


Officers of State Branches of the C. V., alert 
to the needs of the times and the problems of 
their federations, should not find it difficult to 
outline a number of topics to be discussed by 
their conventions, and, if possible, acted upon. 
At the same time, there is always the possibil- 
ity that local issues may overshadow those of 
a general nature, or that some momentarily 
popular movement of a national character may 
cause considerations of equal or greater im- 
portance to be ignored. For these reasons it 
may be well for the Presidents of State 
Branches, preparing the outline of the agenda 
for those occasions, to bear in mind the follow- 
ing considerations, among others: 


Our losses: This problem concerns every Branch of 
the C. V. and the national organization as well. Intelli- 
gent thought should be granted this question with the 
intention of remedying the present situation. 

Women’s Union; Youth Movement: Cooperation 
with the Women’s Union and promotion of the organi- 
zation of young men in our ranks should add to the 
membership or at least the effectiveness of the Federa- 
tions. A Youth Conference might well be arranged as a 
convention feature. 

Credit Union and Maternity Guild: Both should com- 
mend themselves to our members for promotion by con- 
ventions and throughout the year. 

Legislation: The endeavors of the Committees on 
Legislation should be brought prominently to the at- 
tention of the delegates; Federal and State legislation 
should be granted consideration; above all, delegates 
should be told to insist their societies cooperate with 
the Committee on Legislation or the President of the 
Branch whenever action is required. 

District Leagues: No State Branch should be with- 
out District Leagues. Planning for their development 
-should be a major task of each annual convention. 


Catholic Rural Life: Our Branches should be in the 
forefront of the Catholic Rural Life Movement. With 
the establishment of R. L. Conferences in many 
Dioceses of the country, cooperation in this important 
cause is rendered comparatively easy. An hour or two 
set aside at a Branch convention for consideration of 
pertinent rural problems, experiences and possibilities 
of active assistance in the work, will prove instructive 
and helpful to the Branch and the movement. 

_ Persecution of the Church in Mexico: The well-con- 
sidered recommendations submitted by President John 
Eibeck to the Executive Committee of the C. V. and 
the Secretaries of all affiliated societies indicate the 
lengths to which it is advisable to go at present. 

State Aid for Parochial Schools: This subject is 
still acute and much time may be lost at conventions 
if it is aimlessly discussed. The resolution adopted 
by the Rochester convention: “Education a Community 
Project” offers safe guidance. 


Bus Transportation for School Children in Rural 
Districts: Children attending parochial schools are 
denied bus service in a number of States under flimsy 
pretexts; in’ some instances in spite of special bus 
service taxes borne by their parents. Even if transpor- 
tation be considered a phase of public aid, it is never- 
theless a service Catholics should demand, and should 
even insist upon if it is rendered pupils attending public 
schools. It would be well to inquire at the annual con- 
vention, if not before, into the facts bearing on this 
service in each State, and to direct the attention of the 
Committee on Legislation to correction of possible 
abuses. 

Essay Contests by School Children: It is desirable 
that the sons and daughters of the men and women in 
our movement devote themselves to study of subjects 
bearing directly or indirectly on the history of our peo- 
ple, the State Branch, or some individuals donating 
prizes for successful contestants. The Minnesota Fed- 
eration has for years consistently arranged essay con- 
tests for children and youths belonging to parishes in 
which the organization has affiliation, the papers deal- 
ing with subjects from the domain of German litera- 
ture; the Texas Branch has conducted historical essay 
contests, the topics being selected to portray the part 
played by German American Catholics in the develop- 
ment of their State. The result in the several in- 
stances has been an increased appreciation of the 
achievements of our forebears. Attempts, since discon- 
tinued, in this general direction were made at one time 
by the Connecticut and the Illinois Branches. The Mis- 
souri federation is at present contemplating a similar 
venture. If at all possible, such endeavors should be 
fostered. 

Subscriptions for Central Blatt and Social Justice. At 
each convention a committee should solicit renewals 
and new subscriptions; the State Branches should vote 
subscriptions for public libraries or renew those already 
listed; and the delegates should be exhorted to obtain 
at least one subscription per society, either to be paid 
by the subscriber or the society. Recommendations to 
this effect have been repeatedly made but rarely acted 
upon. 

These suggestions by no means exhaust the 
possibilities for making the conventions inter- 
esting, instructive and fruitful of lasting good. 
Besides the Credit Union, for instance, there is 
the wide subject of Consumers’ and Producers’ 
Co-operation demanding serious attention in 
city and country. Problems of sickness and 
death benefits should be considered, as well as 
plans to render the meetings of the societies at- 
tractive and instructive. And above all, there 
is the obligation to acquaint the Catholic body 
at least with the principles to be applied to 
social and economic reconstruction, urged by 
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Pius XI in “Quadragesimo anno.” With a bit 
of planning, a number of the suggestions 
offered can be carried out. And the delegates 
will not be the losers. 


An Aim Co-Operatives Should Pursue 


The possibilities inherent in co-operation 
seem inexhaustible. At Mangalore in India 
there exists the Mangalorean Catholic Educa- 
tional Cooperative Society, Ltd., which has 
helped during the 15 years of its corporate life 
27 young men and one lady to follow courses of 
higher studies. During the past year two com- 
pleted their courses in Engineering success- 
fully and another passed his LL.B. The annual 
report notes, however, that while applications 
for help are increasing, the Society does not re- 
ceive the help it deserves from those who are in 
a position to give it. 

“That is certainly a pity,” adds the Hxaminer, of 
Bombay, “for the good fruits show the soundness of the 
tree. This is just the type of association for mutual 
help to the benefit of the whole community, run on busi- 
ness lines, which the Catholic community needs. The 
report says very truly that ‘the Society provides a form 
of charity honorable to the receiver as well as to the 
giver.’ ” 

Societies devoted to this mission are needed 
in our country at present. But the possibility 
of Credit Unions devoting a part of their an- 
nual profits to educational purposes of the na- 
ture referred to should not be overlooked. 


A Striking Approval of the Maternity Guild 


Both the Pittsburgh and the Rochester con- 
ventions of the C. V. urged upon the delegates 
the duty of propagating and promoting the Ma- 
ternity Guild, inaugurated by the Rev. Joseph 
J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., and fostered assidu- 
ously by the Central Bureau and the Natl. Cath. 
Women’s Union. Members who are diffident 
about the value of the plan, or timid about ac- 
tively advocating its realization, should take 
heart from the remarkably cordial commenda- 
tion accorded it by a prelate residing in the 
Eternal City, to whom the Bureau had submit- 
ted it in the hope of advancing its cause. His 
reply contains these statements: 

“T have read your communication with a great deal 
of interest. That is practical Catholic Action, such as 
our times are in need of. Not many words, but deeds! 
This thought (of the Maternity Guild) will undoubtedly 
be cordially welcomed also in other countries, in which 


the Catholic women’s associations have not established 
societies of this type... 


_ “Beyond doubt you will achieve an important task 
if you carry out this undertaking in the most practica- 
ble manner possible. The beautiful Encyclical (on 
si Wedlock) should be translated into everyday 
ife.” 

The Guild has now taken root in Texas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 
The beginnings are modest, but the first associ- 
ations of this type are firmly established and 
are functioning to the advantage of the mem- 


bers requiring their services. The movement 1s 
gradually also being granted public notice, 
papers on it having been read at several im- 
portant conferences. Both the progress made 
and the attention accorded the proposal should 
encourage members of the C. V. to popularize 
and promote the Guild. 


Why Catholic C. U. Associations? 


While cooperating in the industrial Credit 
Union movement, the parish C. U.’s in St. Paul 
and other Minnesota communities have been 
urged by the C. B. to establish a Catholic Con- 
ference, intended to pursue the objectives to 
which the two existing Missouri Conferences 
devote themselves. This recommendation, an 
editorial appearing in The Wanderer of St. 
Paul for April 11 emphasizes. The author, 
quoting at length from an address delivered by 
Rev. Dr. M. M. Coady at the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference last year, and insisting 
on exemplification of the Catholic character of 
the Catholic Credit Union, declares in con- 
clusion : 

An association of Parish Credit Unions “implies no 
antagonism against the State and National Credit 
Union associations now existing in the United States; 
on the contrary, we fully acknowledge the valuable ser- 
vices these groups, organized through the tireless ef- 
forts of Mr. Edward Filene, of Boston, and his associ- 
ates, have rendered and are still rendering the cause of 
the Credit Union. But there is no gainsaying the fact 
that these groups are confining themselves to elemen- 
tary considerations designed primarily to fortify and 
extend the present capitalistic system, while they com- 
pletely ignore the implications for social reconstruction 
embodied in the principle of the Credit Union. It is for 
the purpose of developing this potential power and in- 
fluence that we bespeak the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Minnesota association of Catholic parish Credit 
Unions, and we sincerely believe that the time is ripe 
for such a step.” 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


Information on the principles and methods 
of the Credit Union system was a year or two 
ago furnished by us to Most Rev. Mar Ivanios, 
0.1.C., Archbishop of Trivandrum, South India. 
His Excellency recently wrote us: 

“I have established so far one Credit Union in my 
Archdiocese and am finding it very helpful, inasmuch 
as it keeps the poor Christians out of the hands of 
moneylenders who suck the blood of the poor in this 
country. Whenever means shall permit, I propose to 
extend this effort to other needy centers also. The af- 
fairs of the Credit Union are conducted by voluntary 


workers; funds have been subscribed, to a considerable 
extent, by the poor themselves.” 


* * * 


There were, in the spring of last year, no less 
than 114 Catholic Parish Credit Unions in the 
U.8., according to a list compiled by Rev. Leo 
J. Robinson, S.J., preparatory to writing a 
thesis on this so important subject. Their num- 
ber has been variously estimated by others; the 
painstaking researches of Fr. Robinson now 
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provide a basis for at least a safe, conservative 
estimate of the extent to which the Parish 
C. U. movement had gained ground in our coun- 
try at that time. Since then P. C. U’s have been 
organized in Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, and possibly other states, operating 
under State laws, and in Connecticut under the 
Federal C. U. system. 

An analysis of Fr. Robinson’s list confirms 
the view that the rural parish C. U. movement 
is experiencing a slow development. At the 
utmost, 51 of the societies listed by him may be 
considered rural or semi-rural in character. 
The purely rural C. U’s are probably much 
fewer in number. The farmer is ordinarily 
conservative, and the Parish C. U. is compara- 
tively new; then, too, the farmer all too fre- 
quently lacks the steady income necessary for 
the weekly deposits the urban C. U. seeks to en- 
courage. Therefore, not only time will be re- 
quired to develop the rural Parish C. U., but 
also adaptation of the operating methods, now 
commonly followed in C. U. practice, to con- 
ditions and needs peculiar to the farmer. 


ok * ** 


One of the most striking instances of rapid 
development of a Parish C. U. is that of the 


association established in November last in St.. 


Mary’s congregation, St. Cloud, Rev. Luke 
Fink, O.S.B., pastor. Rev. Fr. Luke has been 
extremely active in promoting this association. 


Membership in this union had by the middle of April 
grown to 239, of whom 114 were school children. And 
while the payments on shares—$2500.87, including 
$287.43 from the children—are remarkable, the loan de- 
mand—35 loans are in force—is still more striking, 
since the Parish C. U. ordinarily passes through a long 
waiting-period before the first loan is asked for. Evi- 
dently the purposes and operation of the C. U. were 
thoroughly understood in advance of the actual organ- 
ization of this unit. 

*- * 

St. Boniface Parish C. U. of Minneapolis is 
the latest addition to the associations of this 
type established in Minnesota as a result, in 
large part, of the endeavors of the State Branch 
of the C. V. 

The pastor, Rev. Odilo Koehler, O.S.B., interested 
himself actively in bringing about the organization of 
the society. By-laws have been adopted and the associa- 
tion should be ready to function shortly. Mr. John 
Hessburg, a veteran of our cause, was made President, 
Mr. Rudolph Kloesges Treasurer. 


* * * 


North Dakota has now joined the States 
which have a C. U. law. 


Readers of ‘C. B. and S. J.’ may recall that at last 
year’s convention the C. V. Branch voted to request the 
members to interest themselves in the adoption of such 
a law. Mr. Paul A. Sand, President of the State Branch, 
a member of the Legislature, was particularly active in 
securing passage of the bill.. 


ee 


The Wanderer, St. Paul, reports, two addi- 
tional Parish C. U.’s are in process of forma- 
tion in Minnesota, one in St. Columba parish in 
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the capital, the other in St. Augustine parish, 
Austin. 


Youth Movement 


The fourth of the week-end conferences of 
the Institute for Social Study, conducted under 
the joint auspices of St. John’s University, Col- 
legeville, Minn., and the State Branch of the C. 
V., continued the instructive program inaugu- 
rated by previous sessions. Held April 6 and 
7, with the usual attendance of some 25 dele- 
gates from the “Staatsverband” and a large 
number of faculty members and students from 
the University and the nearby College, the ses- 
sion was marked also by the presence of Joseph 
Matt, K.S.G., Editor The Wanderer, St. Paul, 
and F. P. Kenkel, K.S.G., St. Louis, Director of 
the Central Bureau. 


The general theme of the lectures was: Property or 
Ownership, five addresses dealing with this topic, while 
the Spiritual Conference and the address by Mr. Kenkel 
centered on the subiect of Catholic culture. The topics 
in detail and the lecturers were: Ownership, a Historical 
Survey (Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B.); Man’s Right to 
Ownership (Rev. Augustine Osgniach, O.S.B.); Pur- 
pose and Duty of Ownership (Rev. Virgil Michel); Own- 
ership Developments in the U. S. (Rev. Roderick Albers, 
O.S.B.); Ownership and Corporation (Mr. James 
Dincolo); Culture and Catholic Life (Rev. Dunstan 
Tucker, O.S.B.). 


* * * 

A remarkable convention in the interest of 
the Catholic Youth Movement was conducted at 
Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex., 
April 12-14, under the auspices of the San An- 
tonio Students’ Spiritual Leadership Union. 
Attended by some 1100 participants from ap- 
proximately 20 cities, the gathering devoted its 
attention to a religious and educational pro- 
gram, the latter embracing the following 
topics: 

The Love of Christ Urges Me On; Mary, Our Leader; 
Catholic Action in General; Catholic Action in the 
School; Catholic Action in the Home; Catholic Social 
Action. 

A presentation of the drama: The Upper Room was 
a feature of the program. 

In his letter of commendation of the Leader- 
ship Union His Excellency the Archbishop of 
San Antonio, Most Rev. A. J. Drossaerts, says 
in part: 

The Union “intends giving to the Church in Texas 
young, well educated, enthusiastic leaders, ready to do 
battle for the Lord and our Christian civilization; ready 
to second most effectively the labors and sacrifices of 
the clergy and our devoted religious.” 


Study Clubs 


Requests for subjects suitable for a Study 
Club reach us frequently. A recent issue of the 
official Panama Canal Record suggests a prob- 
lem for discussion by any group interested in 
the economic and political affairs of the Na- 
mens. 

“Shipments of Philippine sugar through the Panama 
Canal during the calendar year 1934 totaled more than 
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1,000,000 tons, or approximately 4 percent of all cargo 
passing through the Canal. As 1934 shipments from 
the Philippine Islands were some 400,000 tons in excess 
of the 1934 quota, the excess sugar was held in bonded 
warehouses until it could be marketed under 1935 
quotas. In view of this, it seems likely that sugar ship- 
ments from the Philippine Islands through the Canal 
will be smaller during 1935 than in 1934.” 

Above statements suggest a number of ques- 
tions: the granting of independence to the Phil- 
ippines and the reluctance of the people of the 
Islands to accept what we offered them is one 
of them. The question of sugar quota is also 
worthy of serious consideration. It has to do 
on the one hand with our policy toward such 
sugar producing countries as Cuba and the 
Philippines, our own Hawaiian Islands, and 
also the consistent attempts of the beet sugar 
interests to diminish quotas in order that they 
may develop a monopoly behind high tariff 
walls. Their attempts in this direction are car- 
ried on behind a smokescreen: the welfare of 
the “farmers”, meaning the sugar beet grow- 
ers. But they say nothing about some thirty 
million rural folks paying a high price for 
sugar in order that a comparatively small num- 
ber of beet raisers may be able to assist the de- 
velopment of a sugar monopoly. 

* * * 


“We have been analyzing, discussing and di- 
gesting points set out in Father Coughlin’s Pro- 
gram for Social Justice,” one of the members 
of the C. V. Study Club at Fort Wayne informs 
us. ‘Most of the men are rather astonished 
that it should be possible,” the writer continues, 
“to devote so much analysis and discussion to 
this program.” 

This Study Club is not taking the program or any of 
its features for granted; it is desirable serious thought 


and study should be devoted to the enticing proposi- 
tions broadcast from Detroit. 


The Spirit of Nationalism 


Like other evil spirits that of crass national- 
ism is apt to assert itself in unexpected places. 
In the course of the winter our business office 
solicited subscriptions from the clergy, irrespec- 
tive of whether their name indicated them to be 
of German or any other ethnic origin. One such 
letter sheet was returned to us, with the follow- 
ing remarks added, whether intentionally or 
not, we do not know, in red pencil: 

“Tt is just too bad that the ‘Huns’ can’t stop their 
‘blating’ (?) and using the Catholic Church in America 
for personal ends. We will soon be as bad as the Cath- 
olics in Germany, Mexico, and Spain.” 

The individual responsible for these remarks 
took pains not to reveal his post office address. 
The envelope, containing the communication, 
was postmarked on Train 1 on a certain divi- 
sion (Horn. & Buff.) of a western railway. Of 
course, it would have been possible to trace the 
post office nevertheless, but why waste time to 
learn, what we have always known, that exag- 


gerated nationalism blinds men to the common 
interest of Christians and mankind. 


From Mission Fields 


Regarding present religious conditions in the 
Philippines an American born priest sends this 
information : 

“Thirty years ago, when the Spanish priests were 
sent away from the Islands, it was the hope of everyone 
that priests from the States would come over to take 
their places. None came. As a result, the Faith suf- 
fered. Things are looking brighter now. Permission 
has been granted for the teaching of Catechism in the 
Public Schools; the future, therefore, looks more pro- 
mising.” 

The writer has recently organized a Holy 
Name Society among men, most of whom, he 
says, “formerly belonged to an organization of 
the YMCA which is supposed to assist them 
spiritually.” ‘You can well imagine,” he adds, 
“what effect it had upon them.” 


* * * 


A cyclone is among the vicissitudes recently 
experienced by P. Chrysostom Ruthig, R.M.M., 
a missionary in Pondoland, So. Africa. One 
of these vicious storms so damaged his chapel 
“of green bricks (adobe) and thatch” that it 
was necessary to dismantle the greater part of 
the walls. At that, the old structure was too 
small for the growing congregation; hence, Fr. 
Ruthig has begun to construct a new building, 
but lacks means to complete it. 


“My always poor Christians are poorer than ever,” 
he writes; “drouth and the locusts are no friends in dis- 
tress. However, my natives help me repair the old 
buildings, damaged by the cyclone in January, and make 
them habitable as a dwelling place for the Sisters who 
are expected to establish themselves here towards the 
end of the year. They will also lend a helping hand to 
the new building; however, that is the limit of their abili- 
ty to aid me. But I would like their benefactors to hear 
them render the liturgy during the holy sacrifice of the 


Mass.” 
* * * 


The moneys sent to missionaries are put to 
various, and at times, interesting uses. Writ- 
ing from the Catholic Mission at Bota, British 
Cameroons, Africa, Rev. Fr. Dal speaks of hav- 
ing bought mats made out of brush, with which 
to cover a primitive schoolhouse. Having as- 
sured us that the welcome donation had reached 
him when the missionaries were sorely in need 
of it, the Mill Hill Father continues: 


“We are at the time contemplating the erection of a 
temporary school for the education of the innumerable 
tiny tots, heathen children, who cannot be reached ex- 
cept through school. Their pagan parents object to 
their going to doctrine, but are very keen on a little 
schooling, even though their children do learn Christi- 
anity as well. The sum you sent enabled me to roof-in 
the bush school with mats which, here in Africa, serve 
for tiles. Later, when things are better, we must try to 
build a permanent structure in cement or stone with a 
zine roof, because the upkeep of these temporary build- 
ings is costly. The mats referred to are made by men; 
the market price is twenty for a shilling. We used for 
our school 2000 of these mats.” 
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Necrology 


_The C. V. and the C. W. U. of Pennsylvania 
rightly mourn the unexpected demise of the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Charles J . Goeckel, Papal Chamber- 
lain, pastor of St. Nicholas parish at Wilkes- 
Barre, partly because of the shock it entailed— 
Msgr. Goeckel died: March 17 while at sea in 
European waters on a journey intended to re- 
store his health—but chiefly because of the loss 
to the organizations his death entails. For both 
the men’s and women’s federations of our or- 
ganization had in him a staunch friend and 
supporter. Msgr. Goeckel was, moreover, an 
influential citizen of Wilkes-Barre, where the 
obsequies were conducted April 6. 

Both Catholic and secular newspapers recognize the 
outstanding qualities of the deceased prelate. He was 
born in Wilkes-Barre July 18, 1866, of immigrant Ger- 
man parents, and labored in that city during all but 
seven years of his pastoral life. Ordained October 17, 
1890, he served first at St. Boniface parish in Williams- 
port, from where he was called to Wilkes-Barre; here 
he was pastor at St. Boniface for fourteen years and at 
St. Nicholas for the remaining twenty-four years of his 
life. The Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader, having outlined 
editorially his achievements on behalf of the commun- 


ity and the parish of St. Nicholas, concludes the obitu- 
ary thus: 


“There is great grief at this visitation. Grief is 
mingled with respect for a noble life, begun, carried on, 
and ended with an urge for human betterment. Such 
lives form a part of our most cherished records.” 


Msgr. Goeckel, though not a regular atten- 
dant at conventions of the C. C. V. of A.—his 
sympathies for the C. V. and the N. C. W. U. of 
Pennsylvania were more emphatically ex- 
pressed—participated in the Fort Wayne, the 
Pittsburgh and last year’s convention at Ro- 
chester. 


A Tribute to Rev. Placidus Oechsle, O.S.B. 


A remarkable appreciation was devoted to 
the memory of the late Father Placidus Oechsle, 
O.S.B., of Altus, by the Arkansas Gazette Mag- 
azine, issue of March 17. While the article does 
full justice to the pastoral activities and priest- 
ly life of the deceased, it does not overlook his 
achievements of a civic nature. The author, 
Mr. Andrew J. Wylie, writes: 

“Aside from caring for the spiritual welfare of his 
people, Father Placidus was much interested in their 
temporal affairs. He was an earnest student of politics, 
and in the labor disputes in the mining section, he was 
an able counsellor. When Emma Goldman, Eugene V. 
Debs, and Mather Johns delivered Socialistic lectures in 
the Union Hall at Denning in 1912, Father Placidus 
waged a successful campaign against an incipient radi- 
cal movement.” 

The people on the land were equally dear to 
Father Placidus however ; this the author of the 
memorial realizes. He concedes to this Bene- 
dictine that “his search for means to improve 
the condition of the farmer led him into agri- 
cultural and horticultural experiments in which 
he worked with the Extension Service of the 
University of Arkansas and with the Agricul- 
tural Department of the Missouri Pacific R. 


R.” The result was the introduction at Altus 
of grape culture on a large scale. “The meas- 
ure of prosperity the project brought to the 
fruit-raisers of the Altus community,” the ar- 
ticle continues, “is due to a great extent to the 
industry of this hardworking priest.” 


With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 
_ Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 

tional Catholic Women’s Union: La Crosse, 
Wis., August 16-21—The Wisconsin Branches 
will meet simultaneously with the national Fed- 
erations. 

C. V. of Kansas: Andale, May 15-16. 

St. Joseph’s State League and Cath. Women’s 
League of Indiana: Terre Haute, May 19-21. 

Cath. Union and Cath. Women’s League of 
Illinois: Teutopolis, June 1-3. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Altoona, 
June 1-4. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Mo.: Cape Gir- 
ardeau, June 1-4. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Bridge- 
port, June 8-10. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Karls- 
ruhe, June 24-26. 

State League and C. W. U. of Texas: New 
Braunfels, July 16-18. 

State League of California: San Jose, Sep- 
tember 1-2. ; 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark, 
Sept. 14-15. 

State Branch and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
Sept. 22-23, Mankato. 


Apostolic Delegate Has Consented to 
Participate in La Crosse Convention 


Inspired by the interest the Bishop of La- 
Crosse, Most Rev. Alexander J. McGavick, de- 
votes to the coming convention of the C. V. and 
N. C. W. U., and the active participation of 
the local clergy, especially of the two Monsig- 
nori, Peter Pape and Joseph Riesterer, the 
Committee on Arrangements is plunging into 
the work with zeal and enthusiasm. This de- 
veloped at a meeting held on April 5, attended 
by the Director of the C. B., representing the 
President of our organization, Mr. John Ei- 
beck. The acceptance by His Excellency, Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, of the invita- 
tion extended to the Apostolic Delegate by the 
Most Rev. Bishop McGavick to participate in 
the convention and to celebrate the Pontifical 
High Mass on August 18, acts, of course, as an 
extraordinary stimulus. 

The other events of the contemplated program will 
do justice to the character of our organization. As 


was the case in St. Cloud, Minn., and Salem, Ore., the 
mass meeting will be conducted in the Fairgrounds 
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with a capacity of 5000 people. The oratorical contest, 
a feature of the bi-annual meetings of our Wisconsin 
Branch, scheduled for Sunday night, should prove an 
interesting event for those of our delegates who have 
not attended an occasion of this nature. 

The contemplated conference on agricultural co- 
operation is expected to prove of outstanding import- 
ance. One of the leaders of the cooperative movement 
in Canada, Mr. George Keen, who has established an 
enviable reputation both as the Secretary of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada and a lecturer on Co-opera- 
tion, has accepted the invitation to deliver the chief 
address on this occasion. Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. Muench, 
Rector, St. Francis Seminary, will preside and intro- 
duce the speaker, while a number of priests have been 
approached with the request to participate in the 
discussion and otherwise lend their aid to assure the 
best results possible. 


Invitation to C. V. Convention Notes Youth 
Day Program 


For the first time in its history the Central 
Verein, including the Natl. Catholic Women’s 
Union, is to conduct a convention in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. This circumstance the “Invitation 
to the 80th Annual Convention,” recently issued 
by the General Secretary, Mr. Frank J. Docken- 
dorff, a resident of that community, points out. 
Likewise that local groups of the C. V., ‘‘affili- 
ated with it since its infancy, and loyal to it 
during all these years,” are ‘‘enthusiastic re- 
garding this occasion,” and anxious to demon- 
strate the cordiality of their welcome. 


Scheduled for August 17 to 21, the convention is to 
have as one of its features “a Catholic Youth Day.” 
The local committee “plan to show how the C. V. can 
be invigorated, by harnessing their Catholic -academic 
youth to the vehicle of Catholic Action, and thus get- 
ting them interested early in the ideals that animate 
us.” “You will not regret your attendance at the 80th 
annual convention,” the invitation declares, “for you 
will gain new ideas and new enthusiasm.” 

A special plea for a numerous attendance is added. 


Against Block-Booking and Blind-Selling 


The influence of the C. V. has been granted a 
bill, known as H. R. 6472, drafted by the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Motion Picture Re- 
search Council. Its purpose is to provide for 
the abolition of compulsory block-booking and 
blind-selling of films. It further requires that 
an adequate synopsis be sent to exhibitors, 
these being the provisions upon which maxi- 
mum support could be secured. 

In his letter to Mrs. Mary T. Bannerman, 
Legislative Chairman of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, endorsing the bill, our 
President, Mr. John Eibeck, says inter alia: 

“We wish to go on record that we are in full accord 
with the efforts of the Motion Picture Research Council 
for the passage of this bill intended to eliminate the 
unfair practices referred to.” 

Compulsory block-booking is one of the seri- 
ous evils developed by the motion picture in- 
dustry; so far New Mexico alone has adopted a 
law to deal with the very thing the intended 
Federal statute would prohibit. Block-booking 
requires the exhibitor to buy pictures in large 


blocks whether they suit his needs or not; 
blind-selling forces exhibitors to lease pictures 
of which they know nothing. In both cases, the 
lessee is tempted to show pictures offensive to 
public and private morals. The bill promoted 
by the Motion Picture Research Council is “de- 
signed to make it possible for each community 
to select its own motion pictures, and also to 
stimulate competition in the production and 
marketing of better films.” 


The bill, drafted on advice of a committee of 
eminent lawyers, strikes directly at accepted 
trade practices of an industry capitalistically 
controlled, while it possesses the power and 
ability to vitiate both good taste and morals. 


Western Catholic Union Organ on the C. V. 


Both Catholic Action and C. V. are consist- 
ently advocated by the Western Catholic Union 
Record. The April issue does so in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“We in the Western Catholic Union have pledged 
ourselves to do our part and do it unselfishly. A large 
number of our branches are taking it up at their meet- 
ings. We have been staunch supporters of the Central 
Society, an institution that is not conducted for any 
pecuniary profit, but is now and always has been an 
instrument for good. We have always supported this 
institution wholeheartedly. It is the one big undertak- 
ing that cannot truthfully be charged with making 
any serious blunders. It never takes snap judgment 
and is absolutely fair and impartial when it comes to 
making decisions and we repeat again that we hope and 
pray that the day will come when every branch of the 
Western Catholic Union will become affiliated with the 
Central Society either directly or through a state unit. 
We hope and pray that the day will come when every 
single member of the Western Catholic Union will be 
an active worker in this great undertaking. Catholic 
Action is not one man’s affair. It is not one society’s 
affair, but it is the affair of every individual Catholic.” 


The appeal of the President of the C. V. in 
behalf of the Church of Mexico is brought to 
the attention of the members of the Western 
Catholic Union in the same issue of their jour- 
nal, and favorable action recommended. 


Executive Committee of Texas Branch 
Considers Invitation to C. V. 


In view of the centennial of the declaration 
of independence of the Republic of Texas, to be 
observed in 1936, the Executive Committee of 
the State Branch of the C. V. favorably con- 
sidered extending an invitation to the Catholic 
Central Verein of America to conduct next 
year’s convention in San Antonio. A commit- 
tee was appointed to pursue the matter further. 

It was recalled that the C. V. Convention held in San 


Antonio in 1920 had been successfully arranged by a 
comparatively small organization. 

The Historical Committee was instructed to co-oper- 
ate further with the Knights of Columbus Historical 
Commission, preparing a history of the Catholic ele- 
ment in the State, by contributing material and if pos- 
sible financial assistance to that body, in order that 
the entire project might be advanced and the part 


played by the Catholics of German birth and extraction 
in the conquest of the State for the Church and culture 
adequately presented. 


Promoting Historical Study 


Determined to contribute their share towards 
securing and recording information on the part 
played by Catholics of German extraction in the 
religious and cultural development of their 
State, the Historical Committee of the C. V. 
Branch have, under the persistent urging and 
active leadership of the chairman, Mr. Ben 
Schwegmann, induced the Staatsverband to 
conduct an historical Essay Contest annually, 
with school children participating, and pre- 
vailed upon members of the men’s and women’s 
organizations to write on historical subjects. 
The Committee and others have also gathered 
material bearing on their objective. 


_At the Hallettsville convention of 1934 the Benedic- 
tine Fathers at Corpus Christi College were requested 
to provide a temporary depositary for the material 
already collected or to be gathered. In the issue for 
April of the Verbandsbote—The Catholic Layman, official 
organ of the Branch, Rey. Joseph P. Fuhrmann, O.S.B., 
of the faculty of that institution, records as major con- 
tributions thus far received: Katholische Rundschau 
(1897-1918); essays submitted in two historical con- 
tests sponsored by the Staatsverband; History of Colo- 
nization Conducted in Northern Texas by the Flusche 
Brothers; a number of Parish Histories; anniversary 
editions of local newspapers. The principal contribu- 
tor has been Mr. Schwegmann. Fr. Fuhrmann accords 
special mention also to Mr. Anton C. Flusche, of Deni- 
son, who prepared the sketch of the colonization activi- 
ties of his father and uncles, a copy of which is also in 
the Central Verein Library. 


Popcorn for Indian Missions 


For a number of years past we have been 
able to record excellent results of the annual 
campaign conducted by the President of the 
Minnesota Branch for gifts in kind intended for 
the Indian Missions in the Middle Northwest 
and Northwest. Wearing apparel, beans, and 
popcorn were the principal goods contributed, 
the popcorn being the children’s particular gift 
to the little Indians. This year’s report, besides 
granting other valuable information, tells of 
one undertaking that deserves being related in 
detail. 


Shipments of popcorn totaled 1047 pounds. Of this 
amount, 920 pounds were forwarded by St. Joseph’s 
Men’s Society of St. Joseph, near St. Cloud, in approxi- 
mately equal portions to Stephan, S. D., and White 
Earth, Minn. Both members of the Society and a group 
of boys, 12-14 years of age, were responsible for this 
gift. Mr. Alois Bechtold, a member, set aside 3 acres 
of land for the purpose, plowed and harrowed it, planted 
and cultivated the corn. After that, Rev. Fr. Columban, 
O.S.B., assistant priest, superintended the work of the 
boys, who hoed the rows, keeping them clear of weeds. 
Mr. Bechtold cut the corn, whereupon a number of 
members of the Society, together with the group of 
boys, husked the corn and stored it for drying. The 
shelling was done by the boys. The corn-stalks were 
sold to a farmer for $10, and of this sum $6.10 was ap- 
plied to the cost of shipping. 70 pounds of seed corn 
are left for next year’s planting. 
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_ Unquestionably special merit of an educa- 
tional and spiritual character must attach to 
such efforts, even though the product be only 
popcorn. 

The volume of gifts of clothing and cash, for- 
warded in response to the appeal was, for obvi- 
ous reasons, smaller than in former years. 12 
Societies report they had shipped 20 cartons 
and bales of used wearing apparel, along with 
32 pounds of beans and 714 pounds of flour, to 
Missions in Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota, and Nebraska. Contributions in cash 
amounted to $10. Mr. Wm. A. Boerger, Presi- 
dent of the State Branch, remarks that the de- 
crease in the gifts of clothing is a result of the 
depression ; families who several years ago gave 
generously of their wearing apparel, have 
themselves been reduced to need for similar 
donations. 

With such conditions obtaining in agricul- 
tural Minnesota, one can appreciate the plight 
of the missioners and their wards, ever in want 
and now in greater distress because gifts flow 
less generously than formerly. 


Again: Save Tinfoil! 

The systematic saving of tinfoil and leadfoil 
may seem to some of our members too humble 
and insignificant a task to engage in. They are 
making a serious mistake. For it does pay to 
save these foils and to convert them into money, 
either privately or through the C. B., provided 
no great expense is incurred in handling or for- 
warding what has been collected. 

In August, 1934, the Bureau sold 1792 pounds of 
various kinds of foil, the accumulation of several 
months, realizing $50.04 from the sale. From that time 
on our collections were permitted to accumulate, with 
the result that in March we were able to dispose of 1568 
pounds, yielding $438.88. The total amount realized dur- 
ing the present business year is $93.99, certainly not a 
negligible sum. 

So far a mere handful of laymen, women, 
Sisters and school children contribute this 
waste material. A small army of collectors of 
tin and lead foil in the Central Verein, working 
through societies, District and State Leagues, 
could aid our Missions Expense account in an 
appreciable manner. For it is to this account 
the returns from the sale of waste paper and 
various kinds of foil is applied. During the last 
business year expenditures on account of Mis- 
sions (contributions are forwarded in full, the 
outlay for labor, postage, freight and express 
being borne from special donations and our 
general fund) totaled $258,14. Hence it is evi- 
dent supplementary contributions are needed. 


One of the directors of a popular Catholic 
weekly of England recently wrote us: “I hand 
over the C. B. & S. J. to the editor every month 
when I have done with it, and we have more 
than once extracted useful items.” 
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Miscellany 


From Cape Town, So. Africa, Mrs. M. 8., a 
contributor to the Southern Cross, writes: “I 
enjoy your Central Blatt and Social Justice; it 
is invigorating in tone and contents.” 


A reader at Brooklyn, N. Y., writes us: 


“T wish to assure you that since subscribing for 
O.B.d&S.J.a year ago, I have not missed a single copy 
but read and studied most every article contained in 
your publication. I know, furthermore, that others ap- 
preciate it as I do. Incidentally, let me remark that I 
am not among the fortunate ones who have received a 
high-school or college education; most of my education 
after the eighth grade in parochial grammar school was 
obtained in the school of hard knocks and from read- 
alah, 


Passing through Columbus, Ohio, recently, 
Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., accepted the 
opportunity to arrange for a conference with 
some of the members of the C. V. and the C. W. 
U. in that city. For almost two hours he dis- 
cussed with them the Maternity Guild, and dis- 
covered the representatives of both groups to 
be enthusiastic and eager to work for the cause. 
The practical result of the meeting was the de- 
cision to organize two Study Clubs. 


The following acknowledgment was ad- 
dressed to the Bureau by the leader of a group 
interested in Catholic Action, writing from San 
Diego, California: 

“Several weeks ago, in response to our request for 
information about the work of the C. V., you sent me 
many of your publications in addition to your very kind 
letter, full of information. Let me thank you most 
sincerely for your courtesy and assistance. One of our 


members is working over the material to be presented 
to us at our next meeting.” 


“T have read your New Deal article in the 
April issue of Social Justice,’ writes a well 
known rural economist. “You are right, I 
think, in advocating a great decentralization of 
industry. That decentralization would come 
about rapidly, I think, if all of the freight-rate 
privileges and all tariffs were removed. If all 
_ barriers and privileges were removed, we would 
have a natural division of labor without monop- 
oly, and a great decentralization—all of which 
would be desirable.” 


At the Catholic Conference on Family Life, 
conducted at Hartford, Conn., late in March, 
the C. V. was represented by two of its mem- 
bers, Jos. Derbacher, of New Haven, and John 
Herrmann, of Waterbury. 


The Connecticut Branch of the N. C. W. U. sent 22 
delegates, 4 from Waterbury, 12 from New Haven, and 
6 from Hartford. All of the officers, in fact, attended 
the Conference. On one occasion, Most Rev. Maurice 
F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, approached a group 
of the members of the N. C. W. U. and complimented 
them on their efforts to establish Maternity Guilds. A 
paper on the subject, prepared by Rev. Jos. J. Schage- 


mal C.SS.R., was read on this occasion by, Rev. Ed- 
gar Schmiedeler, Director, Family Life Section, N. C. 
W. C., Washington. 


Inquiries of the following kind come to us 
more frequently at present than at any time 
during the past fifteen years. Writing from 
Fordham University, New York City, one of the 
professors says: 

“I am interested in the following topics in connec- 
tion with the work I am doing at this time at our School 
of Social Service: The Family, Birth Control, Steriliza- 
tion, Credit Unions, and the Maternity Guild. I would 
appreciate your sending me a copy of whatever mate- 
rial on these subjects you may have available for dis- 
tribution, together with a list of all of your publica- 
tions on these or related subjects.” 


The writer assures us that he is, at this time, 
“particularly interested in the subject of Ma- 
ternity Guilds.” 


Excellent use was evidently made of leaflets 
furnished by the Bureau to a pastor in a certain 
city of the Middle West: 

“The literature on the Child Labor Amendment you 
were kind enough to mail me was complete and most 
instructive, and enabled us to carry on a most interest- 
ing discussion at the last Holy Name meeting. Two 
young men prepared papers for this occasion and made 
splendid talks after many of the members had displayed 
their sentimental emotionalism and ignorance. Before 
the discussion, 90 percent of the 80 men present would 
have voted for the amendment; after the discussion 
they were 100 percent opposed.” 


The writer requested literature on Steriliza- 
tion, to instruct those charged with preparing 
papers on the subject for the next discussion. 
“T am promoting a Catholic Action organiza- 
tion in this parish and discover dense ignorance 
among the parishioners on many questions in- 
volving Catholic principles.” 


This year’s convention of the Catholic Union 
of Illinois will be conducted in the historical 
setting of one of the outstanding colonies plant- 
ed by German Catholics in Illinois a hundred 
years ago. Racially the group, responsible for 
the founding of Teutopolis, was homogeneous; 
more than even the predominating part of the 
colonists were Nether-Saxons, made of the stuff 
which has earned for these the proverb: “It 
must be a poor country indeed, where a West- 
phalian cannot prosper.” ) 

The further fact that the parish was seventy years 
ago entrusted to Franciscans has contributed to make of 
Teutopolis one of the most interesting Catholic com- 
munities in Illinois. The monastery harbors the no- 
vitiate of the Sacred Heart Province, while the old col- 
lege now serves as a House of theological study. In an 
environment of this kind, the delegates should be ani- 


mated by a spirit conducive to the promotion of Cath- 
olic Action. 


The sixth annual report of St. Joseph Verein, 
at Sydney, Australia, speaks of an innovation 
Inaugurated on the day of its recent annual 
meeting, March 17. The members approach 


the statue of St. Joseph in a body and there 
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sing the hymn and recite the litany of St. 
Joseph. 

_In spite of the fewness of its members, 60, the So- 
ciety is quite active. It strives to seek out Catholics 
of the German tongue who may have been separated 
from the Church, a number of whom were discovered 
and brought back. In accordance with the dictates of 
Catholic Action, the little group renders assistance to 
German missionaries in the South Sea. The report 
speaks of the decision to inaugurate an annual appeal 
“in kind”, and members are requested to donate fur- 
niture, tools, baskets, books, and any other article use- 
ful for a Mission. Contributions will be forwarded to 
New Guinea, where only recently two missionaries, 
Rev. Fr. Mosscheuser and Brother Eugene, were slain 
by natives. 


A number of priests of the Archdiocese of 
San Antonio have been raised to the dignity of 
Domestic Prelate to His Holiness Pope Pius XI. 
Among them are the following promoters of 
the C. V.: 

V. Rev. Peter J. Schnetzer, pastor of St. Joseph 
Parish, San Antonio, Spiritual Director of St. Joseph’s 
and St. Elizabeth Societies and of the State Branch of 
the N. C. W..U.; V. Rev. Dean A. Heckmann, pastor at 
Fredericksburg; V. Rev. Dean F. Maas, D’Hanis; V. Rev. 
Dean John J. Robling, New Braunfels; V. Rev. H. Ger- 
lach, High Hill. Other wellwishers of our organization 
are also among the appointees. 

Moreover, two priests of the diocese of La 
Crosse, active in our movement, have lately 
been elevated to the same rank: Msgr. Joseph 
Riesterer, pastor of Holy Trinity parish, in the 
see city, and Msgr. Albert J. Dorrenbach, pas- 
tor of St. John’s parish, Marshfield. 

While Msgr. Riesterer has for years attended the 
conventions of both the C. C. V. of A. and the Wisconsin 
Branch, besides cooperating locally, Msgr. Dorrenbach 
has in a particular manner assisted the District League 
of the section around Marshfield. Msgr. Riesterer is 
also a staunch advocate of the Parish Credit Union 
movement in his state. 


Book Notes 


Since the beginning of the present year The 
Medical Missionary, published by the Society of 
the Catholic Medical Missionaries at Brookland, 
Washington, D. C., appears quarterly. Inter- 
esting and valuable contents are presented in an 
attractive shape; the April issue contains a 
number of important contributions, among 
them one by Dr. H. C. E. Zacharias, an authori- 
ty on Indian affairs. We wish to recommend 
both the review and the Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries to our members. 


Groeber, Dr. Conrad. Die Mutter. Wege, Kraftquellen 
und Ziele christlicher Mutterschaft. Herder 
and Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 192 pp. 
$1.20. 

The learned author, Archbishop of Freiburg, 
draws an exquisitely beautiful picture of Chris- 
tian motherhood without sentimentalizing 
about it as our moderns are wont to do. This 
he achieves by stressing the ethical and re- 
ligious aspects of woman’s exalted vocation and 
giving to emotional considerations, as is befit- 


ting, only a subordinate place. What our gen- 
eration must be reminded of are the high re- 
sponsibilities and the splendid opportunities 
that are connected with the maternal office. 
Upon these the writer focuses the attention of 
the reader. He also has the courage to remind 
the mother that motherhood essentially involves 
sacrifice and that only the mother animated by 
the spirit of sacrifice will taste the full sweet- 
ness and the transcending happiness of moth- 
erhood. - For all occasions and events in the 
career of the mother the book has words of 
counsel and comfort. The diction, always ele- 
vated and lofty, at times rises to the heights of 
true poetry. Eminently practical and truly in- 
spiring, the charming volume makes a very ap- 
propriate gift to a young bride. It will be 
treasured and cherished when presents of a 
more material nature shall have been forgotten. 


Toth, Tihamer.° Die Leiden Christi. Ins Deutsche 
tibertragen von Bruno Maurer, O.S.B. Herder 
and Co., Freiburg and St. Louis. 19384. 
XVI and 368 pp. $1.65. 

The suffering Christ constitutes an object of 
fascinating interest for man because man’s ex- 
istence on earth is essentially tragic. Tragedy 
is as inseparable from man as his shadow. Af- 
fliction, failure, conflict, disenchantment, sor- 
row, suffering and finally death are his inherit- 
ance. Anxiously he looks for the meaning of 
his strange destiny and finds the answer to the 
puzzle that tortures him only in the suffering 
Christ. When viewed against the background 
of the passion and death of the Redeemer, life 
becomes luminous and begins to make sense. 
The cross of Christ is the key to the under- 
standing of human life and its mysterious 
tragedies. 

With réal insight into human nature and dra- 
matic vividness Dr. Toth unfolds before us the 
great panorama of Christ’s passion and brings 
out its instructive and consoling implications. 
Nietzsche once wrote: ‘‘What makes man re- 
volt against suffering is not suffering as such, 
but the senselessness of suffering” (Genealogy 
of Morals). Quite so, senseless suffering is in- 
tolerable, but in the passion of the God-man we 
learn that suffering has a divine purpose and 
we become reconciled to it. So Dr. Toth’s 
volume conveys a vital lesson. It is a mirror 
that straightens out the perplexities of life and 
makes us see them fitted into a meaningful pat- 
tern. Here is a timely message couched in 
plain but arresting language and illustrated by 
examples drawn from daily experience. 

C. BRUEHL 


Received for Review 


Little, Celestine M., O.M.Cap., The Science of Correct 
Thinking: Logie. Bruce Publ. Co., Milw., 

1935. Cloth, 364 p. Price $2.00. 

Ostheimer, Rev. A. L. Instructions for Non-Catholics 

a before Marriage. The Dolphin Press, Phila., 
1935,~p.*C., 232° py 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Veréffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; Heeb 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. d.C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. 
J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, Ill.; F. P. 
Kenkel, Leiter der C. St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Die berufsstandische Idee in Ver- 
gangenheit und Gegenwart. 


(VI. Schluss.) 

Am 4. Marz 1933 hat sich das Osterrei- 
chische Parlament selbst ausgeschaltet, indem 
alle drei Prasidenten des Hauses zuriicktraten 
und niemand die Sitzung schliessen konnte. Um 
dem Notstand zu begegnen, hat der Bundes- 
kanzler Dr. Dollfuss die autoritare Regierungs- 
politik begonnen. An seine Seite stellte sich so- 
fort die gesamte katholische und heimattreue 
Bevolkerung Oesterreichs. Man erkannte aber 
bald, dass es nicht mehr angehe, eine alte Ver- 
fassung zu flicken, sondern dass ein volliger 
Neubau des Staates und der Gesellschaft not- 
wendig sein werde. Nach monatelangen miih- 
samen Vorarbeiten wurde auch eine neue Bun- 
desverfassung fertiggestellt. Als im Februar 
1934 die marxistischen Fiihrer noch einmal den 
Versuch machten, die Herrschaft an sich zu 
reissen, war es bereits zu spat fiir sie. Von den 
Hunderttausenden, die einst ihrem Rufe ge- 
folgt waren, waren nur mehr wenige iibrigge- 
blieben. Die weitaus itiberwiegende Mehrheit 
der osterreichischen Arbeiterschaft hatte sich 
schon von den friiheren Fiihrern abgekehrt. Die 
vaterlandischen Verbande und die staatlichen 
Machtmittel wurden der Revolte rasch Herr. 
So konnte der Aufbau ungestort zu Ende ge- 
fiihrt werden. Am 1. Mai 1934 veréffentlichte 
die Bundesregierung die neue Verfassung, 
nachdem ihr vom scheidenden Parlament, das 
sich selbst aufloste, die Gewalt iibertragen wor- 
den war, die es selbst besass. 


Die neue Osterreichische Verfassung beruht 
auf der Voraussetzung eines berufsstdn- 
dischen Aufbaues der ésterreichischen Ge- 
sellschaft. Das muss man sich immer vor Au- 
gen halten, wenn man sie betrachtet. Ebenso 
die Tatsache, dass die berufsstindische Gesell- 
schaft erst im Werden begriffen ist. Daher 
braucht es in der Zwischenzeit eine Reihe von 
-Uebergangsbestimmungen. Die Verfassung 


selbst setzt ja die Arbeit der Stande schon vor- 
aus. Oesterreich anerkennt folgende Stande: 
1. Landwirtschaft, 2. Industrie, 3. Gewerbe, 4. 
Handel und Verkehr, 5. Geld- und Kreditwesen, 
6. Kirche, Kunst und Wissenschaft, 7. Oeffent- 
licher Dienst, 8. Freie Berufe. Diese Korpora- 
tionen werden ein Selbstverwaltungs- 
recht fiir die ihnen zukommenden Agenden 
erhalten, damit sie ihre Aufgaben im korpora- 
tiven Staate erfiillen kénnen. Die Vertretung 
und das Mitbestimmungsrecht des gesamten 
ésterreichischen Volkes wird sich gleichfalls 
nur mehr im Rahmen dieser Stande auswirken. 
Ein Parlament, das von allen Staatsbirgern 
auf Grund des Vorschlages von Parteien ge- 
wahlt wird, gibt es nicht mehr. An seine Stelle 
tritt der ‘Bundestag’, beziehungsweise die 
“Bundesversammlung”. Der ‘Bundestag’ hat 
iiber die vorliegenden Gesetzantrage der Bun- 
desregierung abzustimmen (wobei aber in den 
meisten Fallen keine Debatte, sondern nur “Ja” 
oder “Nein” moglich ist). Er kann aber nicht 
selbst Gesetze beantragen, er besitzt auch nicht 
das Recht, der Regierung das Misstrauen aus- 
zusprechen und sie so zu stiirzen. Die “Bun- 
desversammlung” besitzt als wichtigstes Recht 
die Wahl von drei Kandidaten, aus denen dann 
alle Biirgermeister Oesterreichs (ohne Unter- 
schied, ob es sich um Biirgermeister eines Dor- 
fes oder einer Grossstadt handelt) mit gleichem 
Stimmrecht den Bundesprasidenten wahlen 
werden. 

Der “‘Bundestag’’ und die ‘‘Bundesversamm- 
lung’ werden nicht vom Volke gewdahlt, son- 
dern setzen sich aus Vertretern der vier “vor- 
beratenden” Korperschaften zusammen. Diese 
sind: 1. der Staatsrat: Er besteht aus un- 
gefahr 40-50 Mitgliedern, die auf die Dauer von 
zehn Jahren vom Bundesprasidenten ernannt 
werden. 2. der Bundeswirtschafts- 
rat: Er besteht aus ungefahr 70-80 Vertretern 
der Berufsstande. 3. der Landerrat: Er be- 
steht aus je zwei Vertretern jedes ésterreichi- 
schen Bundeslandes und der bundesunmittelba- 
ren Stadt Wien (zusammen achtzehn). 4. Der 
Bundeskulturrat: Er besteht aus 30- 
40 Vertretern von Kirchen- und Religions- 
gesellschaften, des Schul-Erziehungs-, Volks- 
bildungswesens, der Wissenschaft und der 
Kunst. Diese Kérperschaften sind “vorbera- 
tende”’, weil sie iiber die von der Regierung ein- 
gebrachten Gesetze zu beraten und diesen Rat 
der Regierung zu iibermitteln haben, wobei je 
nach dem Inhalt des Gesetzes von jedem der 
vier Korperschaften entweder ein Pflicht- oder 
ein freiwilliges Gutachten abgegeben wird. Der 
“Bundestag” setzt sich nun in der Weise zu- 
sammen, dass der Staatsrat 20 seiner Mitglie- 
der, der Bundeskulturrat 10, der Bundeswirt- 
schaftsrat 20 und der Linderrat 9 Mitglieder 
entsendet. Die “Bundesversammlung” setzt sich 
aus allen Mitgliedern der vier vorberatenden 
Korperschaften zusammen. Die Regierung 
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selbst wird vom Bundesprisidenten ernannt 
und abberufen. Sie besitzt in Fallen der Not 
ein Notverordnungsrecht. Der Bundespraisi- 
dent kann in dringender Gefahr gleichfalls ein 
N otrecht austiben, das sogar so weit geht, dass 
er elnzelne Teile der Verfassung (aber nicht 
die Gesamtverfassung) ausser Kraft setzen 
kann. Die Landerverfassung (denn Oesterreich 
bleibt selbstverstindlich weiter ein Bundes- 
staat) werden in dhnlicher Weise aufgebaut 
werden, nur mit dem Unterschiede, dass der 
‘“Landeshauptmann”’ (das oberste Organ der 
Landesregierung, also der “Gouverneur’’) der 
Bestatigung durch den Bundesprisidenten be- 
heen und von diesem auch abberufen werden 
ann. 


In das Bild des neuen Oesterreich gehort: 


schliesslich auch noch die Stellung der “Vater- 
landischen Front’’. Sie wurde im Mai 1933 vom 
Bundeskanzler Dr. Dollfuss ins Leben gerufen, 
um tiber die Parteien hinweg alle Oesterrei- 
cher zu einigen. Heute, da die neue Verfassung 
eine weitere Betatigung der Parteien unmdg- 
lich macht, ist sie nach dem Willen des verst. 
Bundeskanzlers der einzige politische 
Willensausdruck des O6sterreichischen Volkes. 
Sie hat als solcher bereits eine 6ffentlich-recht- 
liche Stellung gesetzlich erhalten. Mitglied kann 
jeder Oesterreicher ohne Unterschied der frii- 
heren Gesinnung und des Glaubens werden, 
wenn er sich zur Unabhangigkeit Oesterreichs 
bekennt und sich verpflichtet, keinem Vereine 
anzugehoren, der den Klassenkampf oder Kul- 
turkampf predigt, d. h. der marxistisch oder re- 
ligionsfeindlich ist. Die ‘‘Vaterlandische Front”’, 
die auf diese Weise die staatstragende Bewe- 
gung in Oesterreich ist, ohne jedoch Partei zu 
sein, setzt sich aus der Wehrfront und der civi- 
len Front zusammen. In der Wehrfront sind 
die vaterlandischen Selbstschutzverbande ver- 
einigt, so die Heimatwehren, die Ostmarkischen 
Sturmscharen (eine Wehrorganisation der ka- 
tholischen Jugend), die christlich-deutschen 
Turner, der Freiheitsbund (die Wehrorganisa- 
tion der christlichen Arbeiterschaft) und die 
Burgenlandischen Landesschiitzen. Der Fiihrer 
der Wehrfront ist der Vizekanzler Fiirst Star- 
hemberg, der auch der stellvertretende Fiihrer 
der gesamten “Vaterlandischen Front” ist. Die 
Jugend Oesterreichs wird gleichfalls in ahn- 
licher Weise zusammengefasst werden: augen- 
blicklich!) bestehen schon die drei grossen Ju- 
gendverbinde der ‘“Oesterreichischen Jung- 
front” (in der alle katholischen Jugendor- 
ganisationen vereinigt sind), des “Jung-Vater- 
land” (in dem die Heimatwehren ihre Jugend 
sammeln) und des “Oesterreichischen Jugend- 
dienstes” (der eine staatliche Einrichtung dar- 
stellt). Die “Vaterlandische Front” steht auf 
dem Boden des absoluten Fiihrergedankens. 


1) Dieser Aufsatz ist vor den Ereignissen des ver- 
flossenen Juli geschrieben. D. R 


Oberster Fiihrer ist Bundeskanzler Dr. Doll- 
fuss (der den Gegnern zum Opfer fiel). 

Wir haben uns mit den 6sterreichischen Ver- 
haltnissen deshalb etwas niaher beschiftigt, 
weil wir an ihnen die Einrichtung eines neuen 
ber ufsstandisch aufgebauten Staates in 
praktischer Hinsicht zu erkennen vermogen. 
Oesterreich ist der Meinung, dass die neue Ver- 
fassung wohl seinen Bediirfnissen entspricht, 
glaubt aber nicht, dass die Formen dieser Ver- 
fassung tiberall gleich praktisch waren. Die be- 
rufsstandische Idee kann sich ja in der man- 
nigfaltigsten Weise auswirken. Es handelt sich 
bei der berufsstandischen Idee stets um den 
Geist, nicht um einzelne den Verhdltnissen 
von Land, Volk und Kultur angepassten Aus- 
drucksformen dieses Geistes. Das modge sich 
jeder vor Augen halten, ehe er ein endgiiltiges 
aoe tiber den berufsstandischen Gedanken 

allt. 


* * * 


Einiges Schrifttum zur berufsstandischen Idee: 


Bottai, Giuseppe: Der korporative Staat in Italien. 
Verlag des Petrarcahauses Koln (Rhein), 1938. 

Politica economica corporativa, Rom, 1932. 

Ender, Otto (Bundesminister fiir Verfassungsre- 
form): Die neue Osterreichische Bundesverfassung. 
Oesterreichischer Bundesverlag, Wien, 1934. 

Garagnol, EF. Bossan de: Le colonel de la Tour-du-Pin 
d’aprés lui-méme. Verlag G. Beauchesne & Fs. Paris, 
1934. 

Heinrich, Walter: Staat und Wirtschaft. Erneue- 
rungsverlag, Berlin, 1931. 

Klopp, Wiard: Leben und Wirken des Sozialpolitikers 
Karl Frh. v. Vogelsang, Verlag der Typographischer 
Anstalt, Wien, 1930. 

Knoll, August M.: Das Ringen um die berufsstan- 
dische Ordnung in Oesterreich. Verlag des Oester- 
reichischen Heimatdienstes, Wien, 1933. 

Der soziale Gedanke im modernen Katholizismus. 
Reinhold-Verlag, Wien-Leipzig, 1932. 

Longert, Wilhelm: Liberale oder organische Staats- 
und Wirtschaftsordnung? Erneuerungsverlag, Berlin, 
1931. 

Orel, Anton: Handbuch der christlichen Gesellschafts- 
lehre, Vogelsang-Verlag, Wien, 1920. 

Ritter, Emil: Katholisch-konservatives Erbgut. Verlag 
Herder & Co., Freiburg im Breisgau, 1934. 

Spann, Othmar: Die Haupttheorien der Volkswirt- 
schaftslehre, Verlag Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig, 21. Auf- 
lage, 1931. 

Ders. Gesellschaftslehre, Verlag Quelle & Meyer, 
Leipzig, 1930. 

Ders. Hauptpunkte der universalistischen Staatsauf- 
fassung. Erneuerungsverlag, Berlin, 1931. 

Zaloziecky, Wladimir: Die Wiedergeburt des klasso- 
kratischen Staatsgedankens in Ost-Europa (in Heft 4, 
4, Jahrgang vom Dezember 1928 der Zeitschrift fiir 
Vélkerpsychologie und Soziologie, Verlag C. L. Hirsch- 


feld, Leipzig). : 
Dr. E. GOERLICH, Wien. 


Was uns an gewissen kathol. Menschen und 
Bestrebungen unseres Landes befremdet, ist ihr 
Mangel an Verstandnis und Liebe fiir das, was 
der Geschichtsforscher Johannes Janssen die 
“Riesenmacht des Kleinsten” nennt. Man moch- 
te, so will es uns scheinen, das Senfkornlein der 
Parabel eintauschen gegen einen Riesendy- 
namo. Fo Pook 
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Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Feige und vor Furcht zitternde Untertanen werden 
nicht in den Armen der Kirche grossgezogen; nein, sie 
kommen nur vor ausserhalb ihres Schoosses, in jenen 
Staaten, welche kein anderes Recht kennen als die bru- 
tale Gewalt. 

Kardinal Pecci (spater Leo XIII), 1878. 


Am Scheidewege: Wohin geht die Fahrt? 


Gleichsam in der Absicht, ihre eigene Gleich- 
giiltigkeit und Unwissenheit sozial-politischer 
Belange zu entschuldigen, haben es sich die Ka- 
tholiken unseres Landes angewohnt, zu behaup- 
ten, auf katholischer Seite sei so gut wie nichts 
geschehen gegeniiber den jetzt so offenkundi- 
gen Ungerechtigkeiten des kapitalistischen Sys- 
tems. Jedoch, als die deutsch-amerikanischen 
Katholiken vor dreissig und vierzig Jahren be- 
reits von der sozialen Frage sprachen, da mach- 
te man sich iiber sie lustig und erklarte: ,,So 
etwas gibt es nicht in unserem Lande.” Fast 
autoritative Bestatigung erlangte dieser Ge- 
danke in dem Ausspruch des Erzbischofs John 
J. Keane von Dubuque, der in einem wahrend 
einer Huropareise geschriebenen Aufsatze, der 
seinerzeit viel besprochen wurde, erklarte, wir 
machten uns vorlaufig keine Sorgen sozialer 
Fragen wegen. 


Die deutschen Katholiken Amerikas besassen 
den Vorteil, bereits vor ihrer Auswanderung 
auf die soziale Frage in der modernen Welt hin- 
gewiesen worden zu sein. Manner, wie Profes- 
sor Buss, Bischof von Ketteler, der Gesellenva- 
ter Kolping, u. a. m., hatten nicht vergebens 
tiber die Siinden des Liberalismus auf religio- 
sem, sozialem, und wirtschaftlichem Gebiete 
gesprochen und geschrieben. Ganz abgesehen 
von solchen Theoretikern wie Adam Miiller, 
Franz Bader und Pilgram, der bereits fiir den 
Erganzungsband der ersten Auflage von Wetzer 
und Welte’s Kirchen-Lexikon (Freiburg 1856) 
eine Abhandlung tiber den “Pauperismus’”’ ge- 
liefert hat. Doch waren diese Manner nur die 
Koryphaen unter den Fiihrern auf sozialpoli- 
tischem Gebiete. Neben ihnen verbreitete eine 
ganze Reihe anderer Manner Deutschlands ge- 
sunde Anschauungen tiber die gesellschaftlichen 
Zustande ihrer Zeit und deren verfehlte Grund- 
lagen im Liberalismus. Wer kennt oder nennt 
z. B. heute den wiirzburger Professor Ross- 
bach, der einen sozialen Gegenstand behandelte 
bei Gelegenheit eines Katholikentages zu An- 
fang der 60er Jahre? Wer weiss heute noch et- 
was liber folgende kleine Schrift, erschienen 
Mitte der 50er Jahre im Manzschen-Verlag zu 
Regensburg: “Die Grundlage der Gesellschaft, 
vom historischen Standpunkte betrachtet’’? 
Der bekannte nichtkatholische Geschichts- 
schreiber W. Menzel urteilte dariiber in den 


“Literarischen Blattern” (No. 72, 1855) wie 
folgt: 


Der ungenannte Verfasser geht die ver- 
schiedenen Stande und Berufsklassen der heu- 
tigen Gesellschaft durch und vergleicht die ge- 
genwartigen sozial-politischen Zustande mit 
dem aus Goethe’s Iphigenia gewahlten Motto: 
‘Es ist der Weg des Todes, den wir schreiten!’ 
— Manche Herren von heute, die sich wieder so 
unbeschreiblich behaglich und sicher fihlen, 
werden, wenn sie solche wohlgemeinten Rat- 
schlige nicht hdren und beherzigen, auf eine 
unsanfte Art aus ihren Tauschungen geweckt 
werden.” 

Die Zeit hat dem ungenannten Verfasser der 


von Menzel belobten Schrift Recht gegeben: es 
war wirklich den Weg des Todes, den unsere 


Vater schritten! Nur die zweite Zeile des zum 


Motto gemachten Goetheschen Gedankens ist 
nicht wahr geworden: ,,In meiner Seele wird 
es immer stiller.”’ Im Gegenteil, die Seele eines 
jeden Volkes europdisch-amerikanischer Kultur 
ist heute bis zu einem Masse erregt, das das 
Schlimmste fiir die Zukunft befiirchten lasst. 
Die Menschheit steht an einem Scheidewege; 
sie fiihlt, dass sie von dunklen Machten vor- 
warts gedrangt wird, einer unbekannten Zu- 
kunft entgegen geht. Das grosse Leuchtfeuer, 
Fortschritt genannt, auf das man noch vor we- 
nigen Jahren solch grosses Vertrauen und so 
grosse Hoffnungen setzte, scheint seine Kraft 
eingebiisst zu haben. Sein Name war gross vor 
denselben Volkern, die heute Not leiden! Die 
Wissenschaft, auf die der Liberalismus schwur, 
vermag den Massen weder Arbeit noch Brot zu 
schaffen. In unserem “reichen Amerika” wa- 
ren anfangs Marz tiber 23 Millionen Menschen 
auf Staatshilfe angewiesen! Dass Gott erbarm! 


Die da herrschen und regieren in unserem 
Lande, in England, in Australien — also in 
Landern mit demokratischer Verfassung — 
wissen nicht ein noch aus. Sie sind fast so hilf- 
los wie der Zarismus vor dem Zusammenbruch 
im Jahre 1917. Eine grauenvolle Erscheinung, 
jener gleich, wenn die Schlange das von ihr aus- 
ersehene Opfer zu bezaubern scheint. Es packt 
einen manchmal die Furcht, wir seien dort an- 
gelangt, wo Gott seine Hand abzieht und die 
verblendete Menschheit ihrem Schicksale zeit- 
weilig tiberlasst. ik PK 


Welche ahnliche Erfolge, wie die Kirche, ha- 
ben denn die aufzuweisen, die eine Civilisation 
ohne Christentum traumen, um sie an die Stelle 
derjenigen Civilisation zu setzen, welche durch 
die Bemtihungen der Kirche zu so wunderbarer 
Hohe emporgestiegen ist?...Fangen wir nicht 
an, wieder Barbaren zu werden, so hitzig wir 
avy fiir die Civilisation die Waffen schwin- 
gen? 

Kardinal Pecci 
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Der Farmer in den Handen von Kurpfuschern. 


Allem Anschein nach wird die AAA ein eben- 
so unrthmliches Ende nehmen wie Hoovers be- 
riichtigtes Farm Board. Den Cotton-Pflanzern 
und Farmern ging ein Licht auf, als die Baum- 
wollpreise im Februar so scharf abfielen. Heute 
unterschatzt man die Konkurrenz jener Lander, 
die unsere unverninftige Politik uns in dieser 
Hinsicht zu Konkurrenten gemacht hat, nicht 
mehr. 

Doch auch die Getreide-Farmer erkennen, 
was es mit der AAA-Politik auf sich hat. So 
schreibt eines unserer Mitglieder aus Kansas, 
ein uns als tiichtig bekannter Landwirt, an- 
fangs April: 

»Was die Farmerfrage angeht, so muss ich gestehen, 
dass die Lage immer komplizierter wird. Wir haben 
dem Ansinnen der Regierung gemiiss die Anbauflache 
verringert, um den sog. Surplus zu vermindern und da- 
durch héhere Preise fiir unsere Produkte zu erlangen. 
Nun gehen die Herren von der Regierung hin, geben 
ne SO a frei, d. h. sie lassen sie zollfrei ins 

and. 


,ln unserem County, Sedgwick, dessen bin ich sicher, 
liegen 60-80,000 Bushel Hafer, aber die Nachfrage fehlt. 


Nun kamen aber vor einer Woche mehrere Schiffladun- - 


gen Hafer aus Argentinien im Osten an. Ebenso gehts 
seit zwei Monaten mit dem Weizen, worauf der Weizen- 
preis stetig sank. Was, glauben Sie, werden die Farmer 
dazu sagen? 

», Vor zwei Wochen richtete ich einen Protest an un- 
seren Kongress-Abgeordneten; die Antwort der Farm- 
Administration war ausweichend. Heute Abend werde 
ich noch einmal versuchen, ihnen in etwas scharferer 
Weise ein Licht aufzustecken.” 

So unser Mitglied aus dem Staate Kansas. 
Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei nun auf den Aus- 
spruch eines katholischen Soziologen unseres 
Landes hingewiesen, der immer wieder betont, 
,ohne hohere Lohne fiir die Arbeiter sei es un- 
moglich, die Depression zu iiberwinden.” Nun 
leben jedoch 30 Millionen Menschen auf dem 
Lande; diese 30 Millionen leiden seit Jahren be- 
reits unter verminderter Kaufkraft absoluter 
und relativer Art. Wo soll da nun der hohere 
Lohn herkommen? Heute wie ehemals gilt das 
Wort: ,,Hat der Bauer Geld, so hat’s die ganze 
Welt!” Daran wollte man im modernen Indus- 
triestaat lange nicht glauben, heute erkennt 
man die Bedeutung der Landwirtschaft fiir den 
Wohlstand eines Volkes wohl an; aber man 
weiss nicht, wie den Farmern zu helfen ist. 


Aus unserer Missionspost. 


Unter den am schwersten heimgesuchten 
landwirtschaftlichen Staaten unseres Landes 
steht Siid-Dakota mit obenan. Jede kathol. Ge- 
meinde muss daher schwer kampfen, sich zu er- 
halten. Trotzdem bewog der im Marzheft un- 
serer Zeitschrift verdffentlichte Artikel, den 
deutschen Missionaren miisse geholfen werden, 
den hochw. Hrn. Joseph Hensbach, So. Dakota, 
eine Extrakollekte fiir den 19. Marz anzube- 
raumen. Das Ergebnis erreichte uns wenige 
Tage spater und wurde bereits mit anderen Ga- 
ben nach Stidwest-Afrika geschickt, wo Bischof 


Klemann fiir die Opfer einer Hungersnot zu 
sorgen bestrebt ist. 


Auf dieser Gabe, die aus einem von der Diirre schwer- 
heimgesuchten Staate unseres Landes in ein anderes 
ausgedérrtes und unter Wassermangel leidendes Gebiet 
gesandt wird, ruht sicherlich besonderer Segen. 

kK * * 


Was sagt das Geschlecht verwéhnter ameri- 
kanischer Stadter zu folgender Mitteilung, die 
wir dem Briefe des ehrw. Bruder Anton Ball- 
weg, ORET: der im Norden Saskatchewans in 
einer Indianermission haust, entnommen haben: 

»nde Januar erlebten wir eine sehr grosse Kilte, 40, 
50 bis 62 Grad unter Null. Das war fast nicht mehr 
zum Aushalten. Wir mussten grosse Mengen Holz ver- 
brauchen, und ich lebte in steter Angst vor Feuer, weil 
man die Oefen so stark heizen muss, um nicht zu er- 
frieren. Stets wachte ein Bruder des Nachts und un- 
terhielt das Feuer; dabei musste er grosse Vorsicht an- 
wenden, um jede Feuersgefahr zu vermeiden. Unser 
lb. Herrgott hat uns jedoch vaterlich beschiitzt und be- 
wacht. Der Monat Februar war gliicklicherweise nicht 
viel schlimmer als der Dezember mit 25 bis 3¢ Grad 
unter Null. Gegenwartig (der Brief ist am 10. Marz 
geschrieben) haben wir noch etwas mehr als 20 Grad 
unter Null an manchen Tagen. Jedoch, die grosse K4l- 
te ist vortiber; gegen Mittag scheint die Sonne schon 
etwas warm. Allerdings ist der Schnee noch hart ge- 
froren; von Auftauen ist noch keine Rede. Wir haben 
aber weniger Schnee als im Vorjahr,-er liegt nur unge- 
fahr 8% Fuss tief, gegen 5 Fuss im Vorjahr. Da konn- 
te man onne Schneeschuhe iiberhaupt nicht mehr durch- 
kommen.” 


Und fiir Manner und Frauen, aus Fleisch und 
Blut, die ihre Heimat verliessen und alles, was 
diese ihnen bot, um als Missionare unter wilden, 
oder doch nur halbcivilisierten Menschen, zu le- 
ben, vermoégen viele Katholiken unseres Landes 
noch nicht mal das kleinste Opfer aufzubringen. 
Und was sollte aus den Indianern werden, oh- 
ne die treue Fiirsorge und Hilfe dieser Prie- 
ster, Briider und Schwestern! Bruder Anton 
schreibt uns: 

»Was will uns dieses Jahr noch bringen? Man hort 
tiberall, 1935 sei ein Unglticksjahr. Tatsiachlich geht es 
unsern Indianern sehr schlecht. Sie leben ja zum 
grossten Teil von der Jagd, aber es gliickte ihnen wah- 
rend des Winters nur selten, grosses Wild zu erlegen. 
Auch die Pelztiere sind viel seltener als vor etlichen 
Jahren noch und die Pelze haben diesen Winter fast 
keinen Wert. Ich kann mich gar nicht daran erinnern, 
dass die Preise fiir Pelze jemals vorher so niedrig wa- 
ren wie im ebenverflossenen Winter. Unsere Indianer 
sehen ganz verlumpt aus.” 

* * * 

Die Extreme beriihren sich, erklart der Fran- 
zose. Am andern Ende der Welt, in der Wild- 
nis Neu-Guineas, in den Tropen, lebt ein ande- 
rer Missionar deutschen Stammes, Bruder Xa- 
verius, S.M. Er klagt weder iiber Hitze noch 
Kalte; wohl aber schrieb er uns, es mangelten 
ihm Malpinsel aller Art. Auf unser Anerbieten, 
ihm deren besorgen zu wollen, schickte er uns 
eine Liste der verschiedenartigsten Haarpinsel 
wie sie Maler und Dekorateure zu verwenden 
pflegen. Nach langem Warten wurde des guten 
Malerbruders Wunsch endlich erfiillt. Seine 
kindliche Freude dariiber spricht er uns in fol- 
gendem aus: 

Heute habe ich die angenehme Pflicht zu erfiillen, 
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mich zu bedanken fiir das Postpaket, das mir 22 herr- 
liche Pinsel brachte. Gerade als ich in eine gewisse 
Pinselnot geraten war, kam das Paket an. Ich hatte 
eigentlich bereits damit gerechnet, dass Sie meinen 
Wunsch nicht zu erfiillen verméchten, weil Sie in die- 
ser geldknappen Zeit sicherlich nicht alle Bittgesuche 
zu gewihren vermigen. Sicherlich kénnen Sie meine 
Freude nachfiihlen, die ich empfand beim Empfang des 
Pakets. Sie haben mir gerade die Pinsel gesandt, die 
ich so sehr bendtigte, und es war’ mir eine grosse Freu- 
de, wenn auch ich einen Ihrer Wiinsche erfiillen konn- 
te.” 


Zum Schluss gesteht Br. Xaverius: 


»Um Ihnen Gelegenheit zu gewihren, auch weiterhin 
Gutes zu tun und unsere Mission zu unterstiitzen und 
sich den Himmel zu verdienen, wage ich die Bitte um 
ein Sortiment Tubenfarben zum Malen von grosseren 
Heiligenbildern fiir unsere Altare. Ich will ganz ge- 
duldig warten, weiss ich doch, dass Sie keinen Wunsch 
eines Missionars abschlagen konnen.” 


* * + 


Der in den deutschen katholischen Blattern 
des Landes veroéffentlichte Aufruf der C. St., der 
deutschen Missionare nicht zu vergessen in ih- 
rer gegenwartigen Not, veranlasste einen Leser 
des “Central-Blatts” in Chicago uns zwei Dollar 
zu schicken, mit dem Zusatz: 


»lch habe den gréssten Teil meiner Ersparnisse ver- 
loren, auch Arbeitslosigkeit ist mein Teil, sonst wiirde 
ich Ihnen einen grésseren Betrag senden. Denn die ar- 
men deutschen Missionare dauern mich von Herzen.” 


Bei den Deutsch-Russlandern in Brasilien. 


Die Aufgaben eines Fiihrers gestatten Hrn. 
A. Keller, der unsere katholischen Russlander 
aus der Mandschurei nach Brasilien und auf 
das fiir sie bestimmte Land begleitet hat, nicht, 
ausfiihrlich zu berichten. Doch schrieb er uns 
unlangst, die Harbiner Gruppe sei fleissig an 
der Arbeit und lasse den Mut nicht sinken, was 
bei anderen Kolonisten eine Zeit lang der Fall 
gewesen sei. Die meisten seien mit Bauen be- 
schaftigt; er habe alle Ursache, mit dem Ver- 
halten der Leute zufrieden zu sein. 

Die von Hrn. Keller in den benachbarten Ansiedlun- 
gen der Russlander vorgenommenen Ermittelungen er- 
gaben allerdings, dass Ursache zur Klage vorhanden 
war. Er habe darauf sofort alle Russland-Deutsche- 
Siedler zu einer Betriebsgemeinschaft zusammenge- 


schlossen unter allgemeiner Zustimmung. Hr. Keller 
wurde zu deren Obmann ernannt. 


Miszellen. 


Ein Altenheim, bestimmt fiir deutsche katho- 
lische Manner und Frauen, und eben solche 
Ehepaare, sind die Tochter des Allerheiligsten 
Erlosers, Meadowbrook, Pennsylvania, zu er- 
richten gesonnen. Und zwar soll die Anstalt in 
den Anlagen des Mutterhauses der Kongrega- 
tion errichtet werden. 

Vorschub leistet dem Unternehmen besonders der 


Pfarrer_ der St. Heinrichs Gemeinde zu Philadelphia, 
hochw. Pfr. Koenes. 


Unser Land ist auch heute noch in manchen 
seiner Teile Missionsland. Daher sind wir im- 
mer noch auf Europa angewiesen fiir Missi- 


onskrifte. So tibernahmen erst in jiingster 
Zeit Schweizer-Missionsschwestern ein Arbeits- 
feld im Staate Texas. Die “Kleine Cronik” der 
Schweizer-Franziskaner-Missionarinnen berich- 
tet dariiber wie folgt: 


,im Jahre 1932 veranlasste der Hochw. Herr Pralat 
Hoefliger, bischéfl. Kanzler von Chur, die Uebernahme 
eines ersten Arbeitsgebietes in den Vereinigten Staaten 
von Nordamerika. Der Hochw. Bischof Gerken von 
Amarillo in Texas tibergab den Schwestern neben der 
Leitung von Schulen die Besorgung eines Priestersemi- 
nars bei den Fliichtlingen aus Mexiko. Amarillo grenzt 
nimlich unmittelbar an das durch die Christenverfol- 
gungen in den letzten Jahren vielgenannte Mexiko, und 
beherbergt sehr viele mexikanische Fliichtlinge. Bei 
diesen Fliichtlingen hat die géttliche Vorsehung den 
Schweizer-Missionsschwestern ein besonders schénes 
und dankbares Arbeitsfeld fiir die Betatigung der 
christlichen Nichstenliebe zugewiesen.” 


Auch eine Waisenanstalt fiir Knaben in Ba- 
den erhalt von uns von Zeit zu Zeit gestempelte 
Briefmarken. In seinem Schreiben vom 15. 
April versichert uns der Anstaltsrektor, hochw. 
F. Kast: 


»Das war eine Ueberraschung: Ihr Markenpaket. 
Herzl. Dank. Sie glauben kaum, wie sehr unsere sonst 
so freudenarmen Jungens die Marken begriissen und 
eifrig sammeln.” 

Bei dieser Gelegenheit sei nochmals darauf 
aufmerksam gemacht, dass in Indien die Patres 
Westropp und Kilian, 8.J., eine Anzahl armer, 
vernachlassigter Witwen damit beschaftigen, 
Briefmarken und Briefmarkenpakete fiir den 
Handel zu bereiten. Erwiinscht sind, ausser 
auslandischen Marken, Marken unseres Landes 
von 5 Cents aufwarts. 


Aus der Bucherwelt. 


In unserem Lande sogut wie unbekannt, ist 
die Christliche Gewerkschaftsinternationale, 
deren Sekretariat sich zu Utrecht in Holland 
befindet, dennoch eine beachtenswerte Erschei- 
nung 1m gegenwartigen Zeitbild. Obgleich der 
internationale Verband schwer betroffen wurde 
durch die Auflésung der Christlichen Gewerk- 
schaften in Italien, Deutschland, und zuletzt 
auch in Oesterreich, ist er trotzdem fortgesetzt 
bestrebt, die organisierte christliche Arbeiter- 
schaft ftir ihre Aufgaben zu befahigen. Eine 
schwere Arbeit zu gegenwartiger Zeit. 

Wer sich tiber die Ziele, Organisation und 
Leistungen der Christlichen Gewerkschaften 
und deren Verbinde unterrichten will, moge zu 
dem inhaltreichen Bericht: “Die Arbeit der 
Christlichen Gewerkschaftsinternationale 1932- 
34” greifen. Das zahe Beharren bei den einmal 
gefassten Vorsitzen, fiir das 300 Seiten des Be- 
richtes Zeugnis ablegen, ist ein beredtes Bei- 
spiel ernsten Strebens und Wollens, das unsere 
Achtung verdient. Diese christlichen Gewerk- 
schaftler handeln, wahrend in unserem Lande 
nicht wenige Katholiken, die vorgeben das 
Wohl der Arbeiter beférdern zu wollen im Na- 
men der Kathol. Aktion und der Gemeinwohl- 


